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Sanstary Engineering. 

T has always seemed to us 
that everything connected 
with this subject should be 
of the best quality, whether 
papers, reports, or books; 
and when a book is written 
with the title of “ Sanitary 
Engineering,’ we look es. 
pecially to see whether it 
is worthy of the occasion, 
and whether it will in 
every way in which it 
deals- with the subject 
tend to promote the public 
health, so that future ge- 
nerations may be enabled 
to live more healthily than it 
is possible for us to do under 
‘present arrangements. In 
Mr. Latham’s book,* the 
physiological data upon 
which all sanitary engineer- 
ing ought to be based are 
well stated by the author- 
The oxygen contained in the 
air we breathe combines with 
the elements of the blood, and, so long as life 
exists, the air and blood are continually flowing 
towards each other. “The products of the 
oxidation of the blood are expelled by the lungs 
and skin as carbonic acid and water. A portion, 
also, of the inspired oxygen combines with the 
nitrogen and other elements of the animal 
tissue; and, after this combination, the products 
are eliminated from the system in the excre- 
tions. It is the oxygen of the atmosphere alone 
which has the power of oxidising and removing 
the waste of animal life. The nitrogen is merely 
present as a diluent, which modifies the stimu- 
lating effect of the oxygen. Air once used loses 
its vitality, and becomes unfit to sustain life 
Air, too, that is loaded with decomposing matter 
will not sustain life in health, because the 
oxygen of the air is absorbed or used up by the 
organic matters which are present when under- 
going decomposition. Air, carrying decomposing 
matter and the germs of disease, is also directly 
injurious, because it becomes the vehicle which 
conveys into the human system the organic 
elements undergoing decomposition. . . . , 
Water is the agent used for conveying nutrition 
to every part of the animal system; and, after 
fulfilling this mission, it becomes the vehicle for 
conveying away all those solable compounds 
which have subserved their purpose in the 
animal economy. . . . Deleterious matters 
present in water, as a rule, act more speedily 
than those present in the air, because, when con- 
veyed in water, they pass at once by the rapid 
process of venous absorption into the system. 
- « « If the various processes carried on in 
the vegetable kingdom are now considered, we 
shall find, when studying the physiology of 
vegetable life, that oxygen, which is of such 
vital importance to the animal creation, is, 
simply as oxygen, of no special service to the 
vegetable kingdom; but it has been arranged, 
in the good order of Providence, that all the 
agents, whether air, water, or food, that have 





















to promote animal life, have, by this very 
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process, been made fit agents for the support of 
vegetable life. The vegetable kingdom utilises 
those waste elements which have been cast off 
by the animal kingdom, and, after utilising them, 
retains only those substances which the air or 
water had originally taken up from the animal, 
and in its turn again gives up the air, water, and 
food, in a fit and healthful state for the use of 
animals,” and so the cycle is complete. “The 
preservation of the health of every class in a 
community is equally important to the rich and 
poor. It is important to the wealthy that the 
poor should be kept in health, for the influence 
of infection, once introduced into the dwellings 
of the poor, often spreads far and wide, and is 
no respecter of persons. It is important to the 
poor man, as his health is his wealth. 

Sanitary laws and regulations are intended to 
give power to communities which single indi- 
viduals cannot possess, viz., the power to 
promote general measures calculated to secure 
or improve the state of public health, but local 
authorities are not always imbued with the true 
spirit of humanity; money considerations are 
with them often of greater importance than the 
question of life and health, and it not. unfre. 
quently happens that. political capital is made 
out of sanitary agitation. The advocates of 
filth and dirt appeal to the breeches-pocket,— 
too often with success. . . The authori- 
ties in many towns appear to overlook the hard 
fact, that while they remain inactive, disease and 
death do not.” 

The author quotes from the ninth report of 
the Medical Department of the Privy Council 
the results of sanitary works in twelve (why 
only twelve ?) towns in England, in whieh the 
reduction of typhoid fever and of consumption 
since sanitary works have been carried out has 
been very considerable. Summing up the popu- 
lations of these towns given in the table we find 
them to be 304,800, or an average of 25,400 each. 
The reduction of typhoid fever rate has varied 
in these twelve towns from 10 per cent. (at 
Rugby) to 75 per cent. (at Salisbury), the 
average of the whole having been 47} per cent. ; 
and the redaction in the rate of phthisis has 
varied from 11 per cent. (at Merthyr) to 49 per 
cent. (at Salisbury), and has been on the average 
30 per cent. The death.rate, however, whatever 
it is, does not mark the chief benefit of sanitary 
works : it is the prevention of sickness which is 
the chief thing, and for every person who dies 
from a preventible disease, like typhoid fever, 
twenty-eight other persons (on the authority of 
Dr. Lyon Playfair) suffer sickness from which 
they recover. The author estimates the probable 
effect of sanitary works in this way :—First, 
the saving in the cost of funerals, which he sets 
down at 51. each ; secondly, the saving by reason 
of the escape from sickness, with its cost, 
including the value of the labour lost, which he 
estimates at 11. each case; thirdly, the value of 
the labour saved to the country by the prevention 
of premature death, for every adult male 10s. 
per week, and for every adult female 5s. per 
week, or a mean of 7s. 6d., over and above the 
cost of maintenance. The author made such a 
calculation in the year 1868, taking the town of 
Croydon as an example, where, up to the end of 
the year 1867, 196,000I. had been expended in 
sanitary works, viz., 70,0001. for water, 75,0001. for 
sewers and irrigation works (including public 
baths, abattoirs, and general improvements), and 
50,0001. for land. By taking the difference in 
the rate of morality before and after the works 
were carried out thé author estimates that the 
expense of 2,439 funerals had been saved, making 
12,1951. ; 60,975 cases of sickness prevented, 


labour, making altogether in the thirteen years 
previous to 1868 a saving of 240,0991., which 
exceeds, very considerably, the whole amount of 
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expended. 
The practical part of the book; however, is in 


subserved the use of animals, and have ceased | 60,975/.; and as much as 166,9291. in-value of * 


some parts somewhat vague; as, for instance, 
“Tn all cases in which rainfall is admitted into 
sewers, it is found by experience that only a 
certain percentage of the rainfall finds its way 
into the sewers, the other portion being either 
evaporated or absorbed. . . . . In experi- 
ments made some years since by Mr. Dickenson, 
on the rainfall in the district of the Colne, he 
found, on an average of seven years, that from 
April to September, inclusive, 93 per cent. of 
rainfall was. evaporated, and 7 per cent. ab- 
sorbed, equal te 1,192 tons of water per acre 
evaporated, while but 91 tons per acre were 
absorbed or filtered into the ground; and from 
October to: March 25} per cent. of water was 
evaporated, equal to 360 tons of water per acre, 
and 1,052 tons per acre were absorbed.” Now, 
Mr. Dickinson did not find any quantity of water 
or percentage of rainfall that was evaporated, at 
all. What he did was to fix a Dalton’s rain. 
gauge in a loamy soil containing a considerable 
quantity of sand and gravel, and to find the 
quantity of water that percolated to the depth 
of 3 ft. What became of the remainder is 
matter of speculation. Probably most of it was 
evaporated, but in scientific affairs it. is prefer- 
able to state facts, and leave it open to indi- 
viduals to make their own deductions from 
them, the author pointing the way if he pleases. 
As there is more than one river Colne in England, 
it would have guided persons interested in this 
question if it had been stated that these experi- 
ments were. made at Watford. In the same 
vague way the author says that “in a district in 
Warwickshire ” he made provision to lead off a 
rainfall of 1 in. in 24 hours, together with one- 
half the maximum quantity of sewage in 6 hours, 
taken at 5 cubic feet per head in 24 hours, and 
that the sewers were found to be by no means too 
large. Considering that he had stated on the 
previous page that the metropolitan intercepting 
sewers are constructed to convey rainfall at the 
rate of } in. in 24 hours, it would have. been of 
some: interest to know what were the author’s 
reasons for making the sewer sufficient to carry 
off a rainfall of 1 in. in 24 hours : whether it was 
because there was no opportunity of making 
storm:overflows, as is done in the London 
sewers; and if so, whether the sewer has been 
in use for a sufficient length of time to prove 
that that is a sufficient capacity for sewers. (at 
least in that locality) intended to carry off all 
rainwater as well as sewage, and if not, what 
provision, if any, was made for the remainder. 
It appears that Mr. Latham has carried out 
sewerage works at Dantzic, and we are told that 
the “ geological formation” is principally sand, 
and the district very flat, and that the author 
made provision for carrying off } in. of rainfall 
in 24 hours, together with 2 cubic feet of sewage, 
per head, in 8 hours. 

As to the quantity of water supplied to towns, 
“taking an average of 120 towns in this country, 
the author found that the volume of water sup- 
plied for public purposes averaged 25 gallons per 
head. In some cases the quantity was greatly in 
excess of this average, for as much as 56 gallons 
per head was supplied, while in some towns it 
did not exceed 10 gallons per head.” The supply 
of water to towns in this country is divided into 
that supplied for domestic purposes, that for 
trades purposes, and that for public purposes, the 
whole of which together amounts to about what 
the author states. As to the 56 gallons per 
head, we were not previously aware that more 
than 50 gallons are anywhere supplied—tho 
Glasgow supply being, we believe, about 50; 
but in a table showing the volume of sewage of 
towns the author states that at Croydon. the 
«weather flow” is “56 gallons: per head, 
due towater supply.” Considering how Croydon 
is supplied with water,—that is, by pumping, we 
believe, chiefly if not wholly,—this seems a very 
large supply, and as water-closets are there in 
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the supposition that so much water is required for 
the water-closet system. 

The author has found that in small sewers and 
drains, such as those of 6 in. and 9 in. diameter, 
a mean velocity of not less than 3 ft. per second 
should be produced. Sewers of from 12 in. to 
24 in. diameter should have a velocity of not 
less than 2} ft. per second; and in sewers of 
larger dimensions, in no case should the velocity 
be less than 2 ft. per second. Having stated 
this, he says :—‘‘ But in practice it is found that 
velocity increases in a current as the fluid par- 
ticles of the stream are removed from its sides 
or bed: consequently the velocity at the bottom 
of achannel, or over the invert of a sewer, is 
the velocity which is really effective in scouring 
it, and such a velocity is always less than the 
mean velocity.” That is so, except that in such 
a case as this there is no “ practice” as distinct 
from theory. But what follows seems to be wrong. 
“For all practical purposes, in the case of 
sewers, the velocity along the invert of the 
sewer will be four-fifths of the surface velocity, 
or nine-tenths of the mean velocity given in the 
tables.” 

We do not ‘suppose the author means 
to say that, in respect of surface, mean, and 
bottom velocities, the velocities in sewers differ 
from the velocities in similar channels con- 
veying water; if so, the author should have 
given us some explanation of that; and the 
experiments and deductions most to be relied 
upon show that in ordinary cases the least, 
mean, and greatest velocities may be taken as 
bearing to each other nearly the preportions of 
three, four, and five. These proportions hold 
good for velocities from 1 ft. to 4 ft. per second. 
So that instead of the bottom velocity being 
four-fifths of the surface velocity, it is only 
three-fifths, and instead of being nine-tenths of 
the mean velocity, it is only three-fourths of it. 
If the author had understated the bottom 
velocity, instead of overstating it, the error 
might have passed unnoticed ; but as the bottom 
velocity is that upon which the scour depends, 
it should be pointed out. Besides, the author’s 
own figures are inconsistent with each other. 
If the bottom velocity were really four-fifths of 
the surface velocity, it could not be at the same 
time nine-tenths of the mean, but would be 
eight-ninths of it. 

A table of experiments made by the author on 
the quantity of water absorbed by sewer-pipes 
is given, and another table of the “ bursting 
pressure and tensile strain” of earthenware 
pipes. If for tensile strain we read tensile 
strength, we see the very great variation in the 
tensile strength of the material of 21-41b. per 
square inch in one case, and 429°5 lb. in another, 
a range, says the author truly, sufficiently great 
to show its uvcertainty and variableness. 

iu laying sewer-pipes it is essential that they 
should be solidly bedded, and to this end “a 
recess should be cut in the floor of every pipe- 
sewer trench in order to receive the socket, or 
otherwise each pipe is merely supported from 
socket to socket.” 

In jointing sewer-pipes with cement, it is very 
important to prevent it getting into the interior 
of the pipes, and “the best mode of jointing 
socket-pipes, under all circumstances, the author 
has found to consist in forcing into the socket of 
every pipe several strands of tarred gaskin, of 
sufficient diameter to fill the socket tightly.” 

An extremely interesting table is given of 
experiments made by the author on “ the amount 
of absorption and the strength of bricks,” and it 
is stated, although it does not appear in the 
table, that acommon stock brick, with frog, made 
at Croydon, had an original thickness of 2°58 in. ; 
but was compressed it the hydraulic press to 
1:08 in.in thickness “before it failed”; and 
another, a picked stock brick, with frog, made at 
Reigate, had an original thickness of 2-62 in., 
and was compressed to 1'14in.; and a perforated 
pressed white gault brick, with frog, made at 
Arisey, was compressed from 2°60 in. in thickness 
to 1°23 in. “before it failed.” The pliability 
of these bricks is remarkable. 

Timber used in sewer-work is treated of, 
as to the manner of using it, and the strength 
of timber in general is quoted from the experi- 
ments and formule of Barlow, but the second 
case is misstated. 

Tron and other metals are also treated of, and 
a very fair description is given of the charac- 
teristics of cast iron of variouskinds. Speaking 
of the difficulty of casting pipes as thin as is 
required merely to resist the internal pressure 
to which they are to be subjected, the author 
says “ it will be found that any pipe which can | 


be cast sound in the foundry will bear the ordi- 
nary pressure to which it may be subjected in 
practice,” and that ‘all pipes are made of con- 
siderably greater thickness than that required to 
insure their stability when subjected to a given 
bursting pressure.” But this is true only of 
very small pipes, 3 in. and 4 in. diameter ; larger 
pipes are constantly cast of thicknesses adequate 
to resist the internal or the external pressure to 
which they are to be subjected, according to the 
situations in which they are to be placed, and 
with reference to these requirements only, there 
being no difficulty in the foundry-work in com- 
plying with the demand of the engineer in this 
respect. For instance,—passing over inter- 
mediate sizes and thicknesses of metal, and 
taking an extreme case as an illustration,—a 
pipe 3 ft. diameter can be and has been cast 
} in. thick. The use of such extremely thin 
pipes in ordinary cases cannot be commended, of 
course (although the thickness was quite suitable 
for the situation in this case) because sometimes 
large pipes are under more risk of injury from 
the external pressure than from the internal 
pressure they have to bear. Notwithstanding 
what we have just quoted from this author, he goes 
on to lay down a rule for the thickness of pipes to 
bear internal pressure, in the following fashion. 
He assumes the tensile strength of cast iron to be 
15,000 Ib. per square inch, and says the weight 
of water is 62-449 lb. per cubic foot. Then 
follows the formula, involving these two elements, 
one of which is around number, which, although 
sufficient for the occasion, is not even near the 
exact strength in many cases, and the other is 
an over-refined statement of the exact weight of 
water, which is by nearly all engineers reckoned 
to be 62} lb. per cubic foot, that being suffi- 
ciently near for all practical purposes. The 
incongruity of the thing is striking. 

In describing a planked foundation for a 
sewer in bad ground, the author says that three 
lines of “die square” timber, 5} in. square, 
were laid longitudinally in the trench, upon 
which were laid closely wattled hurdles, and in 
some parts of the work 3-in. planking, which 
was proper enough, perhaps, under the circum- 
stances ; but we advise those who require guid- 
ance in such matters never to specify that the 
timbers are to be die square, but only square, if 
square they must be, for which, however, there 
is no necessity. There seems to have been a 
good deal of water in the ground in which this 
sewer was laid, and the method of getting rid of 
it was a good one. Upon the planking sewer- 
pipes were set vertically, at intervals along the 
trench, and filled in with clean gravel, their tops 
being a little above the level of the invert of the 
sewer. Concrete was then filled in upon the 
planking, and round about the pipes. The open 
gravel in the pipes afforded a more open 
way for the water, and it rose through the 
pipes iustead of forcing its way through the 
concrete. Small land drain-pipes being laid 
from the tops of these vertical pipes into the in- 
vert of the sewer the water was in that way 
carried off, leaving the sand behind. This was 
at Redhill, a work done under the author's 
direction. 

Square junctions of sewers are bad, and it is 
shown that by checking the velocity of the flow 
of sewage, deposit takes place at or near the 
junction, and chiefly on the upper side. The 
several kinds of apparatus for flushing sewers, 
described by the author, are very ingenious, but 
we cannot help thinking that there is some. 
thing radically wrong in a system of sewers that 
require artificial flushing. Either that is ad- 
mitted into them which ought to be kept ont, or 
they are too large, or of a wrong form, or are 
badly laid; but granting that sewers require 
flashing, from whatever cause, the author gives 
some valuable information on the subject. To 
the ventilation of sewers Mr. Latham is known 
to have paid great attention, and he goes fully 
into the subject here; but we recommend all 
persons who may contemplate the use of char- 
coal, or other absorbent of sewer gas, in venti- 
lating shafts, to be fully satisfied that the outlets 
of sewer gas into the atmosphere are not ob- 
structed by its use, because if in any case 
that results from the use of charcoal or other 
a more harm than good will be done 

y it. 

Gullies and traps are fully illustrated by the 
author, and tide valves, penstocks, and inverted 
syphons are treated of, and there is an excellent 
chapter on the subsoil drainage of the sites of 
towns. House drainage, “the crowning point of 
a system of sewers,” and water-closet apparatus 
complete the book. 





FROM THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


Mvcn of our British furniture, and a large 
portion of that from foreign countries, is so 
situated that the most casual observer cannot 
fail to see it. For the most part it is arranged 
into groups occupying the centre of the nave, 
I am sorry to say that in my opinion but little 
progress bas been made by our cabinet-makers 
since the last International Exhibition in Paris ; 
but of this I am nevertheless certain, that the 
British furniture will favourably compare with 
that from any other nation. Yet in much of 
this there is a great want of true structural 
qualities, and in many objects are features which 
are only consistent in works formed of stone. 

Wood is a material having a “ grain.” The 
presence of grain in a material gives strength in 
one particular direction. If wood is cut with 
the grain it is relatively strong; if across the 
grain it is weak in comparison. In order, then, 
that the maximum strength be attained with the 
smallest expenditure of material, wood should 
always be “ worked” with the grain. Stone, 
even if in small pieces, can be so arranged as to 
span large spaces, the arch affording a means of 
our so doing; but if an arch is cut in wood it is 
essentially weak, and can only be satisfactorily 
used with the view of giving form to a space, or 
as a decorative feature. It must never appear 
as a part of the structure. Columns and 
pilasters, with their capitals, are better reserved 
for works in stone. Whatever is of wood should, 
by its very appearance, reveal the material of 
which it is formed, and must not look like a 
wooden model of work intended for fabrication 
of stone. 

Furniture that appears otherwise than of 
wooden formation, can never be satisfactory ; 
and in considering the various exhibits in this 
class in the present Exhibition, I shall regard 
them as works which ought, by their form, and 
by the treatment and arrangement of their parts, 
to manifest the material of which they are 
formed. It is not necessary that the structure 
be in all cases as apparent asin “Pinned’’ Gothic 
furniture ; yet, on the other hand, all ‘‘ broken ”’ 
structural members must be condemned as un- 
satisfactory. I cannot admit the argument, 
when considering works in reference to national 
progress, that they are in a style that requires a 
false expression of structural qualities ; for why 
work in the style? It is no excuse for a bad 
act that it has been done before, and that some 
prefer evil to good. Itis no excuse for theft 
many having stolen before. It is our privilege 
to study the works of the past; but it is our 
duty alike to cull all that is good, and to shun all 
that is bad. Yet when we have discovered in 
works of the past both what is good and what is 
bad, we must not then blindly copy what our 
forefathers created ; for our wants are not as 
theirs, and our knowledge of materials, and 
methods of working them, should be greater than 
those of our ancestors. 

Our failures in nearly all manufactures in 
which art is combined with industry, result from 
want of simplicity in the result achieved. We 
do too much. We confound together the ideas 
of complexity and beauty. Whereas that which 
is beautiful is generally of simple appearance. 
In furniture, in carpets, in brass work, in almost 
every branch of manufacture, indeed, we sub. 
stitute complexity for beauty; whereas extreme 
plainness would more nearly achieve the result 
at which we aim. In the little Japanese 
“colony” here there is a flagpole of considerable 
height, and one or two little erections,—one 
being a sort of small house or temple, the other 
a covered dais for the performance of music. 
To me it appears that much is to be learned 
from these; for in each case we have a most 
simple utilitarian structure of plain light-coloured 
unpolished wood ; bat on the ends of projecting 
rafters or beams, or on parts of the legitimate 
and neces: structure there are sparingly dis- 
persed little bits of the most exquisite carving, 
which act as enrichments of a rightly constructed 
work in the happiest manner possible. The 
flag-pole is a simple well-finished, clean-looking, 
plain poles; but about 5 ft. from the base pro- 
jects a member to which the flag-ropes are 
attached, this member being a splendid bit of 
bold carving. 

In many works in the Exhibition I notice 
excess of finish, and respecting finish also we 
may learn from the Japanese treatment of wood. 
A piece of furniture should be an object of utili- 
tarian value, properly constructed, and so treated 
as to contribute to the pleasing effect of 





the room. If detail is excessive in the work, 
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general effect is almost sure to be sacrificed, and 


the object will do little towards furnishing the 
room. What is wanted is a certain spirited 
refined boldness in the cutting of the wood, 
whereby the work shall be vigorous and beautiful 
when viewed closely, and yet an effective adjunct 
to the room when viewed as an article of furni- 
ture. We can, 1 feel sure, learn from the 
Japanese in respect to the judicious mode of 
enriching woodwork with appropriate and effec- 
tive carving. 

I cannot but think that the elaborate carving 
of pictorial figure-subjects in wood, especially if 
the wood has even a slightly perceptible “ grain,” 
is simply folly. Wood is a bad material for the 
display of the sculptor’s art; he should work in 
marble, in stone, or in bronze. Wood is soft, 
and especially liable to injury, and besides this, 
works of great finish and delicacy do not accord 
with the general purpose of household furniture, 
which consists of objects to be used, and not 
simply looked at, and these sculptured works of 
excessive finish certainly do not contribute to 
the desirable general effect of the piece of furni- 
ture of which they forma part. Were I tobe 
the possessor of certain cabinets in which exqui- 
site carving is supreme, I should take the panels 
out of the doors and frame these as I should 
marble bas-reliefs, and hang them upon the wall, 
substituting panels, either plain or of simple 
treatment, for those which were but misplaced 
displays of the sculptor’s art. 

The enrichment of furniture may often be 
materially aided by the application of well-con- 
trived hinges, lock plates, and metal corner- 
pieces; but these should be placed on plain 
members, and serve as enrichments to them, 
and should yet give strength to the structure. 

To the painting of subjects or ornaments, on 
the sunken panels of cabinets and other works 
of furniture, I see no objection. On the con- 
trary, they may convert a work of furniture into 
@ poetic expression of thought; but the treat- 
ment must be conventional, bold, and flat, in 
order that it be truthful, and accordant with the 
purpose which it has to serve. The picture 
must not usurp a primary place, as it is here 
secondary to the general effect of a work of 
which it forms but a part. The good decorator 
and the true will always avoid obtruding that 

which should be secondary upon primary notice. 
If a wall is to be hung with pictures, it must be 
secondary to the pictures which are to be placed 
upon it, and it should also be secondary to all 
works of furniture which are to stand in front 
of it. In like manner, a work of furniture as a 
whole, should be secondary to the paintings, 
and the parts of the piece should be secondary 
to the entire work. I do not much like the 
introduction of porcelain plaques into works in 
wood, especially into those intended for general 
domestic use. Earthenware never looks like 
part of the structure; it is too obviously a some- 
thing applied which is beyond utility, and is too 
separate from it. All ornament is unnecessary 
and useless from a strictly utilitarian point of 
view; but art, grace, beauty commence where 
utility ends. Art, when applied to utilitarian 
works is most satisfactory when it brings 
about the enrichment of what is necessary, and 
does not apply beauty in the form of something 
that is apparently altogether superadded to the 
useful. It is for this reason that I do not quite 
like the introduction of slabs of earthenware, 
however well treated, into furniture. 

For the same reason, I object to ormolu orna- 
ments when applied to furniture. These are 
never satisfactory, and are rarely good speci- 
mens of careful workmanship. Space is being 
rapidly consumed, and yet much is unwritten 
which onght to be written before I com- 
mence to apply the principles enunciated to 
the works of furniture shown in the Exhi- 
bition. Yet we may, perhaps, let these 
remarks suffice, for they touch on the leading 
points which demand attention when awarding 
merit or demerit to works of furniture, and I 
have expressed these my opinions in order that 
readers may judge of the soundness of my cen- 
sures or praise. I have no confidence whatever 
in a review unless the reviewer gives a reason 
for his opinions. 

I come now to the Exhibition; and first, as to 
constructive qualities in furniture, as illustra. 
tions of what is fairly correct and truthful, I 
would name most of the furniture by Collinson & 
Lock, the display of Battam, Heywood, & Hanks, 
and a suite of Gothic bedroom furniture by Jack- 
son & Graham; but I must except the bedstead 
of this latter suite, as it is structurally wrong. 
The canopy is large and heavy, and, owing to 











the mode of support, looks as though it would 
drop upon the sleepers, and in construction the 
canopy is very faulty. There is very much that 
is good in the way of structure about a suite of 
bedroom furniture by Morant, Boyd, & Blanford; 
but the projecting moulded portions below the 
larger panels should be removed, as they are 
only a drag on the structure, and achieve no 
ornamental effect. 

For excellence of inlaying, the place of highest 
merit must unquestionably be given to Jackson 
& Graham ; yet even their most elaborate pieces 
show a little feebleness in effect, although ex- 
quisite in detail, or are overdone. The attain- 
ment of repose should be the chief effort of the 
designer. Where there is nothing but enrich- 
ment, even if the ornament is of the best, the 
eye fails to find rest or the mind repose. There 
is but little inlaid furniture in the Exhibition 
that I could point out as of just treatment and 
desirable quantity. 

I am obliged to express myself similarly 
respecting carved furniture from almost every 
country. The elaborate work of Fourdinois is to 
me only a wonderful and pitiable example of the 
misplacement of rare talent, and in no single 
instance do I find justness of structure skilfully 
combined with the bold and appropriate carving 
of such parts of a judicious and necessary 
structure as are calculated to produce desirable 
enrichments. 

As many exhibits occupy such conspicuous 
positions in the Exhibition as to command 
notice, I should perhaps say a word upon them. 
Asa display of articles possessing the greatest 
number of desirable qualities, I should give 
good places to Collinson & Lock, and Battam, 
Heywood, & Hanks. The former firm shows a 
chimney-piece formed of wood, into which 
panels are introduced, with little subjects in 
colour, painted on a gold ground. This work is 
good, and while there are little faults in some 
parts of the exhibit, there are many excellent 
qualities. There is nothing garish, nothing 
obtrusive, nothing overdone. In Jackson & 
Graham’s furniture, the presence of the arch 
broken in the manner of the Renaissance is to 
be regretted; but for delicacy of inlay, this 
exhibit is matchless. I like the unpolished wood 
of which the furniture by Morant, Boyd, & 
Blanford is formed, and the application of brass 
fittings; but to the porcelain plaques in the 
doors I take some exception, and I do not think 
that the cold grey slab of the washstand accords 
with the cool indigo colouring of the earthen 
plaques. Cooper & Holt show one or two good 
things, but the Gothic sideboard is rather over- 
done in every way, and is somewhat too archi- 
tectural. 

The furniture exhibited by France is altogether 
too architectural, and is generally overdone with 
excessive carving. It is, for the most part, 
meretricious, rather than meritorious, and in 
nearly all examples structure is ignored, and 
detail usurps a primary place. 

The Austrian furniture is no better than that 
of France, and it is much to be regretted that 
here also a meretricious prettiness takes the 
place of more desirable qualities. 

Italy sends only what is bad; Russia little 
that is good. Our own display is far in advance 
of that from any other country in true art 
qualities, and yet it is behind what might 
reasonably have been expected, some of our 
best firms being altogether unrepresented. 








THE HOURS OF LABOUR AND A WORD 
ABOUT CAPITAL. 


THREE correspondents addressed us last week 
on the subject of labour and capital. One 
signing “G. E.” says:—“I find the masters 
want the men to resume work until one o’clock 
on Saturdays, as it does not pay to open the 
works and start the machinery for so short a 
time as at present. Now, sir, would it not be 
more beneficial to both parties for the working 
hours to be 104 per day for five days of the week, 
and Saturday to be a whole-day holiday ” ? 

The twoother writers,—one a mason, the second 
a joiner,—take higher ground, and urge that 
they ought to have Saturday as a whole holiday 
without any increase in the hours of work on 
other days. They add that they could get any 
number of their mates to pass a strong resolu- 
tion to that effect at any time,—unanimously. 
We have very little doubt about it. It seems to 
us that it would be very agreeable indeed to 
have a whole holiday every Saturday. In fact, 





if our friendly correspondents were to say that 


if they began work on Tuesday morning and 
left off on Thursday afternoon it might be even 
pleasanter still, we should scarcely feel called 
on to contradict. But can we afford it? Or 
if employers were willing to pay men for 
doing nothing the same as if they were at 
work, could the country afford it? How would 
a people who amused themselves half the week 
stand, in the long run, in competition with a 
people who felt it necessary to attend to the 
injunction, “‘ Six days shalt thou labour”? We 
are not preaching. We do not want to contra- 
dict. We are only speculating and inquiring. 
It is amazingly pleasant to do nothing at times 
and get paid for doing it; but we fear this can 
scarcely be reasonably hoped for by the bulk of 
the population,—at present. 

Our joiner correspondent, who mentions that 

he has 16l. in the Savings Bank, and is there- 
fore himself a capitalist, makes a foolish obser- 
vation. He says, “If what the workmen want 
cannot be had otherwise, the masters must give 
up some of their capital.” This reminds us of a 
little fairy tale which we once dreamt. It 
ran somewhat thus:—There was once a nice 
old gentleman, who, through the cleverness of 
his father before him, and by dint of hard work 
himself when he was younger, had managed to 
obtain a wonderful plant that produced every 
week a certain number of loaves of bread. But 
this wonderful plant, which was in a big tub, 
required to be watered, and manured, and 
trimmed, and otherwise attended to, in a manner 
which was beyond the strength of the old gen- 
tleman himself: go he called in some of the 
people living near, who had never been able to 
get such a tree for themselves, and offered half 
a dozen of them a loaf a-piece each week if they 
would cultivate the tree under his direction. 
The loaves that remained satisfied him; and 
so things went on very smoothly and pleasantly 
for some time. One day, however, it occurred 
to these good people that they were not very 
well fed, and that it was desirable they should 
each have two loaves a week; and the old gen- 
tleman, when he was told of this, quite agreed 
with them as to the desirability of what they 
asked for, and told them he was very sorry they 
could not have it, because the tree did not produce 
so many loaves as would be needed. However, 
his helpers were very resolute about it, and one 
of them said, if the plant did not produce loaves 
enough to meet this demand, he must hand over 
to them the tree; or, to use the words of our 
correspondent, the joiner, must give up some of 
his capital. But the old gentleman was rather 
a sturdy fellow, and was not disposed to let 
others take away what belonged to him, and 
what he and his father bad worked for: so he 
made some inquiries, and finding there was 
another country where the people were quite 
able and willing to cultivate his plant for him, 
and let him keep some of the loaves himself, he 
one night quietly packed up his tub, and carried 
it right away with him, and for a long time the 
poor people who had frightened him and his 
bread-giving plant away, missed very sadly the 
one loaf each which he had been able to let them 
have for what they did to help him. 
If our correspondent will think over the matter 
again, he will probably arrive at the conclusion 
with us that it is a risky thing to tell persons 
they “must give up some of their capital.” 
People are not usually disposed to give it up: 
and to urge that it must be taken away from 
them without their will is to advocate nothing 
less than robbery. 








SOUTHWARK INNS AND THE EARLY 
DRAMA. 


WE have been looking with some care into the 
mysteries, past and present, of the old Tabard 
Inn, Southwark, and have taken note of the 
outside and the inside of it, all round and every- 
where. We pried into all the little quaint rooms 
opening out from the galleries, and looked into 
and out of all the windows, and, what is perhaps 
more, went into the subject on the spot of the 
architectural details and chimneypiece mould- 
ings. We have already asserted that old Geoffrey 
Chaucer with bodily eye never saw this inn as it 
now stands. Chaucer dated from 1328 to 1400; 
Shakspeare from 1564 to 1616; Sir Christopher 
Wren laid the first stone of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in the year of grace 1675, so that we may fairly 
take that date as a well-defined and accurately- 
settled Renaissance art date. There is no evi- 





dence whatever of any style of architecture in 
"this inn, Renaissance or Gothic, older than this 
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last-named date. The handrail and _ balusters 
round the gallery, out of which the small quaint 
bedrooms open, and the chimney-pieces, with 
their square moulded frames above, and with 
other mouldings visible here and there, cannot 
possibly be older than Wren’s time. Chaucer, 
therefore, could never have seen the Old 
Tabard in its present, or even past and more 
perfect architectural state. In the old days of 
stage coaches and ponderous wagons, before rail- 
ways were thought of, this place and others like 
it had a real use and purpose, and were in their 
days just what a railway-station is in ours. 
That the veritable Tabard might have stood, and 
did stand, on this very spot is more than likely, 
and that the arrangements and plan of the inn 
may have been the same is also probable 
enough; so that we have here a ghostly sort of 
idea of what the Old Tabard was in Chaucer's 
day, and certainly we may here see the “ground 
plan” of his Canterbury Pilgrim starting-place. 
The ever-memorable “ride” then started from 
this very spot, so that it is worth note, and 
remembrance, and memorial. The original 
house,—a Gothic house it must neods have been, 
and there is no vestige of Gothic of any date 
there now,—is said to have been built by the 
Abbot of Hyde, who bought the site in 1306. 
Every trace of his building has certainly dis- 
appeared long enough ago. 

We have said that we wandered into all the 
rooms, passages, and nooks and corners of the 
place, and could but wonder at what “improve- 
ment,” as time goes on, will do. Some of the 
rooms, which have been evidently oak panelled, 
are now covered over with tawdry, vulgar, 
paper-hanging, and common oil-colour as usual, 
so that the idea of the rooms is quite gone. 

This inn and others like it have another 
interest well worth a thonght. It is to be re- 
membered that they were, in days of yore, the 
scenes not unfrequently of the “Miracle and 
Morality ”’ plays, and of the first representations 
of the great plays of Shakspeare. It seems, 
now-a-days, difficult to realise such scenes ; but 
there can be but little doubt that, in the yard of 


‘this very Tabard Inn, the strolling companies of 


actors played out in their own fashion the 
great tragedies and comedies of Shakspeare. No 
scenery was thought of; the actors did all the 
work, The upper ten thousand occupied those 
galleries, from which they looked down’ on the 
strange scene below them; while the common 
people, the “ groundlings” occupied the court- 
yard immediately in front of, and on a level 
with, the actors. A slightly raised platform, 
even, must have been a rarity from the difficulty 
of moving it and fixing it. Indeed, to venture 
on @ practical and plain explanation of the 
matter, it could have been but little more than 
an ordinary street performance, such as we now 
see’ it, with a carpet or cloth, or even straw, 
for the performers, and payment required of the 
audience. 

It is a curious subject this of the early 
stage. Shakspeare was a travelling actor, 
and literally ‘‘spread his carpet” wherever he 
could. In the inn-yards, as in this Tabard Inn, 
‘all was ready prepared,—an audience almost 
certain, and as much of a building as was needfal ; 
the performances taking place, be it observed, 
‘by daylight. Shakspeare’s imaginative powers 
were considerable, that is quite certain; but it 
may be doubted, indeed, whether even he could 
have imagined our opera-house out of the Tabard 
Inn ground and galleries! 

Tt is impossible to speak of this Tabard Inn 
without noticing the fact, not perhaps generally 
remembered, that there are.a number of inns in 
the Southwark High-street like it, and some of 
them in a yet more perfect state. There is the 
Old White Hart Inn, with its double gallery ; 
and the George Inn, with its quaint courtyard, 
‘now filled up with railway vans, and the building 
covered more or less with huge bills and posters, 
not a little surprising to those who for a moment 
can forget the present, and live in the past in 
these fast disappearing places. We would here 
call attention to one inn, especially, ia Commercial. 
street, Whitechapel, asomewhatneglected locality, 
80 that things in it rest a while. Here, the 
building is in precisely the same state it was 
an when first bailt. The gallery is complete on 
three sides of its little courtyard, and it would 
be difficult to select a place more convenient for 
the purposes of the strolling actor than it is. 
It gives a far better idea of such.a place in its 
complete state than the Tabard Inn, with its 
many alterations. 

There is another inn of this old build in 
Aldersgate-street,—the Four Swans, we think it 


is,—also in very complete and unrestored condi- 
tion, with its galleries complete, and its court or 
“ ground” in a very primitive state. It is used 
by market gardeners and other country folk : 
the railway has not as yet quite ploughed it up. 
It is a little out of the way. 

To return for a moment to the Old Tabard, so 
puzzling to the restoring architect. Two of its 
sides only remain, as we have said. We were told 
that the gallery once ran round the back of the 
inn, but if so it disappeared longago. There isa 
second yard at the back of the building, wherein 
new buildings are fast pushing the old out of 
existence. The south side of the inn is modern, 
but some of the old quaint rooms remain, and to 
go into the little “ parlour,” the like of which 
Dickens so delighted to paint, shows no small 
contrast to the modern fashionable “ restaurant” 
arrangement. If “comfort” be the one thing 
needful in English existence, then commend us 
to the old warm dark wainscoted room, with at 
least the possibility of avoiding the multitude of 
draughts for which the modern arrangement is 
so remarkable and abominable. These old 
quaint rooms are worth visiting, if not stady, 
by the architectural student, as they evidence 
what a “ comfortable” room is, and how it should 
be. The chimney-pieces are remarkably good, 
and well designed, whoever did them, and are put 
into proper corners, and the windows are not too 
large. It is possib'e, of course, to make a room 
too dark, but it is also quite possible to make it 
too light and garish. 

There is one other item connected with this 
inn, old-fashioned and out of date as it is, that 
may serve as a lesson to perhaps not afew. It 
may be impossible to find a building or 
group of buildings, more “ picturesque.” Stand- 
ing in one corner, with galleries and high 
tile roof opposite, a true picture of a building is 
before you, quite ready for the painter. No 
imagination is required: it is all before you,— 
the architect or builder of the structure has 
built up a picture ready for the canvass. He 
probably never heard of picturesque architec- 
ture, or knew even of the word “ picturesque ” ; 
but, nevertheless, he accomplished a great 
artistic feat, for he produced, without, perhaps, 
knowing it, a built up picture. There is little 
or no architecture left: it all lies in the mere 
masses of quaint building, for, with the excep- 
tion of the galleries, and a supporting Tuscan 
column or two, there is no architectural feature 
or detail left. It is a something curious to 
dream about as to what a Dutch painter would 
do here, with nothing but the building as it now 
is,—a broken-down cart, a few fowls,—of which, 
by the bye, there is here a splendid collection, 
in real fine farmyard condition, and a quaintly- 
dressed woman or two. What a picture, we say, 
he would make of it all, and what a sum it would 
bring! But then it takes a Dutchman to do it! 
So the poor old Tabard must needs, all things 
considered, die out, leaving not a “sign” 
behind ! 








ITALIAN COLOURED DECORATION, 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the last meeting of the session, held on 
June 27th, the fullowing members were elected 
as officers for the session 1873-4 :— 


President.—Edward J. Tarver. 

Vice-Presidents.—Jobn 8. Quilter, E. C. Lee. 

Committee.—G. H. Birch, T. Blashill, H. C. Boyes, 
T. W. Cutler, J, Johnson, J. D, Mathews, W. Ravens- 
croft, R. P. Spiers, J. ulman, Aston Webb. 

Honorary Tre :swrer.—J. Douglass Mathews, 

Honorary Solicitor —Francis Truefitt, 

Auditors.—E. B. T Anson, H. Stannus. 

Librarian,—Walter L. Sp ers. 

Assistant Librarians,—K. E, Pownall, L. A. Shuffrey, 

Secretaries.— Bowes A. Paice, 8. F. Clarkson, 

Honorary Regixtror.—John 8. Quilter. 

Collector —Edmund Marshall. 


At the same meeting the names were an- 
nounced of the successful applicants for the 
five-guinea money prizes offered as an encourage- 
ment to architectural sketching. It was thus 
that the committee of the Association determined 
to expend the small “prize fund” furnished by 
members and their friends this session, to be 
distributed in any way that might seem to pro- 
mise good results. Messrs. E. C. Yates, R. C. 
Page, and E. J. May have been presented with 
the prizes, which are given with the understand. 
ing that the recipients will spend their holidays 
in sketching, and exhibit the sketches at the 
October conversazione. 

A paper was read by Mr. E.C. Lee on “ Italian 
Coloured Decoration,” treating of the Early 
Greek work in Italy, and the method and 





manner of the decorations at Pompeii; also of 
the Early Christian art in mosaics at Rome 
and Ravenna, &c., the magnificent works in 
mosaic and marbles at Monreale, Rome, and 
Palermo. ‘The paper was illustrated by the 
drawings made during an active student’s time 
in the south of Europe last year, and entirely 
the fruit of personal study of the works in 
question. After the reading of the paper, 

Mr. Lonsdale said that the mosaics at Monreale 
excel those in the Royal Chapel at Palermo, in 
emphasis, and especially in what may be called 
architectural expression. For instance, there 
is a broad archivolt indicated at Monreale to 
the pier arches; at the chapel, the mosaic sub- 
jects are brought close down on the arch 
moulding. The mosaics in a mosque in Con- 
stantinople (called “The Mosque of Lamenta- 
tion,” situated at the far end of Stamboul, near 
the Water-gate), he, however, thought superior 
even to those in Sicily and those at St. Mark’s. 
They are probably of the thirteenth century, 
with good and spirited drawing in the figures. 
There are some little domes, subdivided, with 
lines carved on plan, having the appearance of 
shells, and in each cove is a figure,—the whole 
effect being very charming. These mosaics will 
not long be seen by the traveller, for a Greek 
collector is obtaining by parts the subjects that 
please him (particularly the heads), bribing for 
the purpose the priests who have the charge of 
the building. Such works, so rare and in such 
danger, and needing careful drawing, should, 
one would think, be published by the Arundel 
Society, or in some similar way. 

Mr. Crace, having carefully studied the mosque 
referred to by Mr. Lonsdale, could bear testi- 
mony to the beauty of its mosaics, and the 
destruction being wrought upon them. Re. 
marking on the matter of outlines to mosaics, 
he said that they are rarely black throughout in 
the best examples: the warmth of flesh tint, for 
example, is given even more by the warm red 
margins than by the tone of the surface. The gold 
grounds at St. Paul’s are chilled by the margins, 
with much loss of general effect. Outlined with 
red, the general tone will be warm; with indigo 
blue, the very sympathetic go'd assumes a 
cold, smoky tone. Turning to another subject, 
he said that, in thinking of Pompeii, it is too 
often forgotten that it was a mere holiday city, 
with seaside villas, the resort of pleasure. 
seekers, and formed (probably for the most part) 
their temporary abodes. This will account for 
the trifling treatment in the decorations, the ab. 
sence of gravity and dignity, the whimsicalities, 
the odd perspectives, the effort to extend the 
apparent boundaries of rooms by calling in the aid 
of illusions, adding to the prevalent sensation of 
life lived as much in the open air as possi- 
ble. It is not to be concluded from this 
that the houses in the other cities of the 
time necessarily contained wholly similar 
features. The large use of white lines among 
the evenly - balanced strong colours indulged 
in by the decorating artists of Pompeii 
served a two-fold purpose. They rendered 
possible the use of these masses of strong colours 
that could not otherwise have been brought so 
nearly into contact, and they were also usefal for 
defining. The knowledge shown of handling 
the brush should not escape the student of 
Pompeiian work. Here, in the actual execution 
(the handwork of design), are to be seen 
emphasis and sharp precision, adjustment 
throughont of the handling to the colours and 
their part in the design, sometimes almost in 
relief, and with little blended shading any- 
where ;— indications of the trained eye and mind 
and hand driving home the idea of the design 
with force so different from that of a mechanical 
execution. 

Mr. Stannus referred to the probable sug- 
gestion of the treatment of the wall surfaces 
adopted at Pompeii by an arrangement found in 
the Ptolemaic temples of Egypt (as Dendera and 
Philw),—where the spaces between the columns 
are filled by low screens. These screens would 
form a dado in the inside ; the open space would 
be the portion filled at Pompeii with blue sky 
and with fanciful suggestions of landscape or 
buildings. He instanced a modern English house 
where this idea has furnished the motive for the 
wall decoration. Above a tallish dado are seen 
the bits of near and distant landseape that might 
meet the eye in glancing over real screens 
between the piers of a much-pierced wall. This 
might, he said, be looked upon as Pompeiian 
leading followed temperately. 

This meeting brought the business of & 





prosperous session to a close, 
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SHAH NOTES. 


Tue Shah has not had two finer sights than 
those provided for him at the Royal Italian 
Opera House by Mr. F. Gye, with its elegant 
giass reception-room, and at the Royal Albert 
Hall, in both cases without. cost to the country. 
The appearance of the Floral Hall, during the 
gathering of the guests, and the appearance of 
the house from the stage, were sights to be 
remembered. The Lord Chamberlain has 
naturally addressed a warm letter of thanks to 
Mr. Gye for the successful evening. As to the 
Albert Hall, it never looked so well. The sight, 
indeed, was so overpowering that the Shah, who 
had brought in the Princess of Wales, let her arm 
‘drop, and was obviously, to those near, “taken 
aback,” stumbling afterwards to his seat as best 
he might. The military bands which filled the 
orchestra and the pretty uniformity of the 
female chorus (who by the way did not sing 
quite so well as they looked), added much to the 
beauty of the remarkable scene. Bad weather 
quenched some of the external glories of the 
Crystal Palace; but there was still much that 
must have delighted him. It is to be hoped 
the foolish admiration that has been expressed 
for the diamonds of the Shah and his suite will not 
tend to increase amongst Englishmen the un- 
manly and barbaric custom of wearing jewels 
and gewgaws. Dress is already frightfully over- 
done by the fairer half of creation, often to the 
ruin of those they depend on: in fact, in this 
respect:'we have nearly reached the state into 
which France had fallen just before the late tre- 
mendous collapse of that country, from which it 
has so marvellously recovered. The deriva‘ion of 
the title Shah is still matter for speculation. An 
examination of the whole class of titles to which 
it belongs,—Cwsar, Czar, Kaiser, Al-cazar, and 
80 0p, with probably Jar, or Jehovah, at the end, 
—would give interesting matter. 





THE NEW CHURCH, LECTURE. HALL’ 
AND SCHOOLS, IN WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE ROAD. 


Tae foundation of the new church and schools 
at the angle of Westminster Bridge-road and 
Kennington-road, intended as the perpetuation 
of Rowland Hill’s Chapel, in the Blackfriars- 
road, which is about to be taken down, was 
laid on Thursday week. The new buildings, 
which will oceupy a site covering 2,680 super- 
ficial yards, will involve an outlay of 25,0001. 
The church is to be called Christ Church, and, 
in addition to the church itself, the block will 
include schools, class-rooms, and lecture-hall. 
The buildings will cover the entire area of the 
site, except a small space at the acute angle 
junction of the two roads, and near this point 
will rise an imposing tower and spire, 24 ft. 
square at the base, exclusive of buttresses, and 
220 ft. in height, which has been designed as an 
Anglo-American international monument, com- 
memorative of the abolition of slavery, and one- 
half of the estimated cost of this portion of the 
building has been subscribed in America. 

The church itself will stand upon the central 
and chief part of the land, occupying nearly the 
whole of the frontage in Westminster Bridge- 
road, and a considerable portion of that in the 
Kennington-road. The structure may be gene- 
rally described as an irregular octagonal centre, 
of 65 ft, internal span, with four cruciform 
arms, each arm consisting of a lofty central 
roof, with side-roofs, in the usual form of clear- 
storied nave and aisles. The arm fronting the 
Kennington-road is the longest, and contains the 
principal entrance. The octagon is carried in- 
ternally by eight stone pillars and arches, and is 
continued upwards with corresponding external 
gables. In each of the lesser sides or faces of 
the octagon two eoupled elearstory windows are 
shown, each containing three lights. These 
eight windows will light the internal central 
space of the church. At the apex of the roof, 
-above the octagon, oak timberwork, covered 
with oak shingles, will rise to the height of 
140 ft. from the ground, and this will serve as a 
ventilation-turret, in connexion with the open- 
ings in the groined wood ceiling underneath. 
The style is the Geometzic. 

Internally, the moulded piers supporting the 
arches of the central octagon will be of white 
-Mansfield stone, with moulded bases 4 ft. high of 
polished blue stone. In front of each pier will 
be a detached shaft of Parbeck marble, carried 
up tothe roof, and these will support the wall- 
ribs of the groined wood ceiling, covering over 





the central octagon, already alluded to. The 
height from the floor of the church to the apex 
of this groined ceiling will be 60 ft. There will 
be galleries in the nave and transept arms of the 
building,—those in the former extending over 
the entrance vestibule below. The gallery fronts 
will be 6 ft. distant from the piers of the 
octagon, so that the complete proportions of the 
latter, together with the moulded arches above, 
may be freely seen. Spacious stone staircases 
will be provided for the galleries, and the walls 
enclosing them will be carried up externally with 
octagonal-pointed roofs. The communion floor 
will be 4$ ft. above the level of the main body 
of the interior, ascended by a central flight of 
polished blue-stone steps. On either side will 
be the pulpit and prayer-desk, standing on 
stone bases, with a similar projection in the 
centre as. a base for a lectern. The space for 
the choir will be arranged for with stepped plat- 
forms, and together with the organ will be 
screened from the church perforated stone 
tracery about 3 ft. or 4 ft. above the communion 
floor level. The church will accommodate 2,500 
rsons. 

The lecture-hall and schools will be erected 
on the Kennington-road portion of the site, with 
class-rooms underneath the schools, and the 
several apartments in this block will be adapted 
not only for day and Sunday schools, but also 
for tea-meetings, lectures, exhibitions, concerts, 
and public meetings. There are also retiring- 
rooms and other accommodation in various parts 
of the buildings. 

Messrs. Paull & Bickerdike are the architects, 
and the contractor for the foundations of the 
building is Mr. W. Higgs, of Lambeth. The 
contract for the erection of the superstructure 
has not yet been entered into; but tenders will 
be very shortly invited, to include, we under- 
stand, alternative quotations of prices for Bath 
and Portland stone. 








THE STATE PURCHASE OF RAILWAYS. 


THE discussion on Mr. William Galt’s paper 
“On the Purchase of Railways by the State,” 
was resumed at the house of the Society of 
Arts, Adelphi, on Thursday evening of last 
week. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde presided, and in 
opening the proceedings expressed his general 
concurrence in the scheme of Mr. Galt, not- 
withstanding all that had been urged against it 
by Lord Derby, and by others, whose opinions 
were justly entitled to weight. He felt con- 
vinced that the transfer of railways to the State 
would result in great benefit to the country, and 
he agreed with those who argued that as to the 
alleged financial difficulties in the matter, they 
could easily be removed. He could not coincide 
with Lord Derby in thinking that even in a time 
of national depression the possession of the rail- 
ways would be either a burden or a loss to the 
State, for he believed they would always be of 
the highest value to the country. He thought 
foreign Governments had amply shown us the 
wisdom of assuming the management of the 
railways. Difficulties would be readily sur- 
mounted, and the result would be highly bene- 
ficial to the country. 

Mr. Saywell spoke against the scheme of Mr. 
Galt, bot admitted that many reforms in railway 
management were needed, and that some 
Government control over the companies was 
highly necessary and advisable. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke, on the other hand, con- 
tended that the companies had altogether failed 
in the proper administration of the lines. He 
described the financial operation as the simplest 
matter existing, and he argued that State pur- 
chase could not be much longer delayed. 

Other speakers followed, among whom 

Mr. Brooke argued in support of Mr. Galt’s 
plan, urging, among other things, that the pre- 
sent high prices of provisions were mainly due 
to the excessive fares charged by the companies 
for the earriage of goods. 

The discussion was then again adjourned. 








The Late Mr. .—The sale of the 
property of the late William Charles Macready, 
consisting of his books, pictures, objects in 
marble and bronze, ornamental furnitare, and 
other articles, will take place at Christie’s on 
Tuesday and Wednesday next, the Sih and 9th 
July. Among the books are many presentation 
copies, with autographs, and copies of plays 





marked for the stage by Mr. Macready. 


SOMETHING ABOUT SOHO. 


Tse old proverb, “ Birds of a feather flock 
together,” is constantly illustrated by the in. 
habitants of a large city, who usually congregate 
in different districts according to their position 
in life. In London the lawyers have settled in 
Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple, the booksellers in 
Paternoster-row and its neighbourhood, the 
weavers in Spitalfields, and the watchmakers in 
Clerkenwell. Districts of private houses, too, 
are given over to different classes of inhabitants : 
thus the streets north of Cavendish and Port- 
man squares were at one time called “ Little 
Bengal,” from the large number of retired 
Indians who dwelt there. 

There is always a floating population of 
foreigners in London. The Germans turn tothe 
east end; the Spaniards, Portuguese, Russians, 
Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, and Asiatics to the 
neighbourhood of the Docks; and the French 
and Italians to Soho, For two centuries Soho 
has been the foreign quarter par excellence of 
London. It is the spot to which French and 
Italians first come on their arrival in this 
country ; for as London is the centre of England, 
so they look on Soho as the centre of London. 
When it was a fashionable part of town, 
foreigners lived there, and now that its glory 
has departed, they are there still. The earliest 
foreign settlement was made by a Greek colony 
about the year 1680, who founded the Greek 
church in Crown-street, which, after passing 
through many vicissitudes, is now being rebuilt 
for the service of the Church of England. The 
subsequent waves of colonisation have been 
French, the chief of these being the arrival of 
the Huguenots in 1685, after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes; of the émigrés in 1789, 
after the Reign of Terror; and, lastly, of the 
Communists in 1871. The late troubles of 
France have been largely felt in Soho, and the 
parish has now a greater French population than 
it has had for years. The changes that succes- 
sively took place in Paris were all represented 
in this district of London. When the Empire 
fell, its friends sought an asylum here; when 
Trochu turned out of Paris the aged and infirm, 
and the dissolute women, many of these “ useless 
mouths” came here; when Paris capitulated 
Soho was agitated to its centre, and the inhabit- 
ants were anxious to learn news of their friends, 
which they still dreaded to hear; and lastly, 
when the Communists were defeated, those who 
succeeded in escaping found here a place of 
safety. 

Maitland, writing early in the eighteenth 
century, says:—‘‘Many parts of this parish 
abound with French, that it is an easy matter 
for a stranger to imagine himself in France”; 
and the same words might be used now, for it is 
still a sort of petty France. Most of the shops 
are thoroughly French, and they have evidently 








been established solely for the supply of the 
foreign colony. Here are French schools for 








the education of the young, and wine-shops 
and restaurants where an Englishman who 
entered would be looked upon with surprise. 
The newsvendors sell French papers and fill 
their windows with the Petit Journal pour Rire. 
The names of the shopkeepers are many of 
them French, and the names of their trades are 
written up in that language, so that when walking 
through the streets, and seeing around us 
boulangers, bottiers, coiffeurs, &c., we may easily 
fancy we are no longer in England. It is said 
that the organ-men find here that the “ Marseil- 
laise’’ is the tune that brings the most coppers, 
and itis ground out accordingly for the edifiea- 
tion of the inhabitants. John Thomas Smith, in 
his “Life of Nollekens,” describes the French 
Change as “an old house with pillars before it, 
then standing.on the site of the entrance to the 
present chapel in Moor-street. 1t was a place 
much frequented and indeed surrounded by 
natives of France who came to England after 
the Edict of Nantz. Here they met, and com- 
municated with each other upon their several 
concerns ; and hence arose the establishment of 
the numerous 4-la-mode beef shops for the con- 
venience of the neighbourhood.” Now the 
restaurants answer the pu: pose of the “ Change” 
and many of them are the rendezvous of 
various parties. Here have been arranged a large 
number ef the plots that have shaken the Con- 
tinent, and here if anywhere the exile may 
fancy himself again in his native land, for here 
everything is arranged in the way he is used to, 
and no English notions are allowed to intrade. 
There are few tables.d’bdte at these hotels and 
restaurants, and dinners are mostly served 
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a la carte. In consequence, the various occu- 
pations of eating, drinking, smoking, card- 
playing, and animated talking are all carried 
on at the same time. The natives of dif- 
ferent countries vociferate and gesticulate 
in their respective tongues, so that at first 
entrance the room appears a very modern 
Babel. Four years ago (in the autumn of 1869) 
a correspondent of the Times, beiog in search of 
a good dinner, thought he had found what he 
sought at one of these restaurants, and, in conse- 
quence, wrote a very appreciative accouut of a 
dinner, which, he said, was better than he could 
have obtained at a West-end club, and which 
cost him a considerably less amount than he 
would have paid at his club. It is doubtful 
whether the concomitants of smoke and noise 
would be agreeable to many Englishmen, but, 
at all events, Mr. Kettner, of Church-street, has 
had the letter reprinted in large letters, and has 
placed two copies of it in his window. The French 
quarter is chiefly confined to Soho, but it extends 
northwards to Rathbone-place and Charlotte- 
street, and southwards to Leicester-square, 
where the inhabitants sun themselves and 
fancy they are walking on the Boulevards or in 
the Champs Elysées. Foreigners are found as 
far west as Regent-street, and on the east as far 
as Drury-lane. The population consists chiefly 
of a fixed French colony, who are employed in 
businesses and workshops of various kinds, 
and besides these are a large number of ever- 
changing inhabitants. The Italians who greatly 
frequent this district are principally opera- 
singers, artists, couriers, &., and these are 
essentially a shifting population. Here live the 
Italian peasants from the neighbourhood of 
Monte Casino who sit to our painters as models 
for Madonnas and brigands, till their faces 
become too well known. Besides those who 
live here, most of the foreigners who lodge in 
other parts of the town are pretty sure at some 
time to find their way to Soho. The majority 
of the population are industrious and well- 
disposed, but the district is a centre to which 
resort large numbers of the dangerous classes. 
Disreputable women pour out in the afternoon 
and evening from the different streets into 
Coventry-street, Regent-street, the Haymarket, 
and Leicester-square. ‘‘Petroleuses” whose 
doings have caused the deepest horror to be 
felt wherever they have been heard of, and Com. 
munists whose hands are dyed in blood, have 
found a shelter here, and here is printed the 
infamous paper Pére Duchéne. Soho has been 
a city of refuge for the promoters and sufferers 
in every European revolution for the last half- 
century or more, and, like the Cave of Adullum, 
it shelters “every one that is in distress, and 
every one that is in debt, and every one that 
is discontented.” All these elements, however, 
are dangerous to the well-being of the country, 
and the London City Mission have commenced a 
good work by opening in Greek-street a Salon 
des Etrangers, where the friendless and dis- 
tressed foreigner may obtain help and counsel. 
Missionaries visit the restaurants and attempt 
to counteract the poison that is prevalent. One 
of the means adopted for bringing about a good 
spirit among these foreigners is the arrangement 
of social meetings. At one of these for Italians 
there were present no less than ten men who 
had been condemned to death for political 
offences. In August, 1871, an entertainment 
was given to foreigners attending the services of 
the Foreign London City Missionaries by Mr. 
Leaf, at Park-hill, Streatham, at which sixteen 
nationalities were represented. Great amaze- 
ment was caused in the neighbourhood of Soho 
when cards of invitation were handed round to 
all classes of the community. Republican and 
Monarchist, Orleanist and Imperialist, Com- 
munist and Italian Revolutionist, were there, 
and one of the Italians had been imprisoned 
seventy-seven times, and three times condemned 
to death for political offences. During the day 
Germans sang chorales and part-songs, and 
Italians danced the tarantella and other national 
dances. When the day was nearly done, and 
the party, who had thoroughly enjoyed them. 
selves, were about to separate, Mr. Leaf said a 
few words, which were received with great 
enthusiasm. ‘Shouts of every description rang 
out on all sides: the hochs of the Germans, the 
bravos of the French and Italians, with indescrib- 
able yells of delight from the Manilla men, 
mingled with the English hurrah, made up a 
most extraordinary medley of sound.” Before 
leaving, each person received from Miss Leaf, at 
the hail-door, a bouquet of flowers and a book; 
and thus ended a worthy attempt to bring about 


brotherly love in the midst of the discordant 
elements which were all at hand. 

We will now pass from the present to the past 
state of the district. In the middle of the seven- 
teenth century it consisted of a suecession of 
fields called Kempe’s-fields, Coleman’s Hedge- 
fields, and Dog House-fields, and the place was 
known by the name of Soho as early as the year 
1632, and in 1636 some people were living at 
the “brick-kilms near Sohoe.” These dates 
dispose of Pennant’s assertion that, on the death 
of the Duke of Monmouth the admirers of that 
unfortunate man changed the name of King’s. 
square to Soho, or So-hoe, because that was the 
word of the day at the battle of Sedgemoor 
(1687). The fact probably being, that Soho was 
taken as the watchword on that field because it 
was the name of the place where the Duke lived. 
Soho seems, for many years to have been 
esteemed a vulgar designation ; but at last, like 
Piccadilly, which encroached upon and finally 
pushed Portugal-street out of existence, it 
became the only recognised name. The ety- 
mology of the word is difficult, but the following 
seems @ plausibleexplanation. ‘ Soho” was the 
old equivalent of “ Tally-ho,” and the Soho-fields 
probably took their name from the fact that they 
were the commencement of open country after 
passing St. Giles’s-pound, where the hunters 
met on their way to Marylebone, Bayswater, &c. 
This view seems to be corroborated by the name 
given to one of these fields, viz., Dog-house, 
because if the kennels were kept here nothing 
was 80 likely as that the neighbourhood should 
obtain the hunting name of “ Soho.” 

The parish was carved out of that of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields in 1678, the thirtieth 
year of Charles II.’s reign; but the church was 
not erected until some years after. The inha- 
bitants had previously laid the foundation of a 
chapel-of-ease in Kempe’s-fields, which, after 
the formation of the parish, was proceeded with 
asachurch. The building occupied some years, 
and at last it was consecrated in a hurry, before 
everything was finished, by Bishop Compton, on 
March 21, 1685-6. It was dedicated to St. 
Anne, the mother of the Virgin Mary, in honour 
ef the Princess Anne, daughter of the reigning 
sovereign. It is not known who was the archi- 
tect of the church; but it is believed to have 
been the work of one of the pupils of Sir Chris. 
topher Wren. The exterior is peculiarly un- 
sightly, and it has been said that the steeple was 
constructed in imitation of that of a Danish 
church, to do honour to the Princess Anne, who 
was Princess of Denmark. The present tower is 
not the original one, but was erected by Cock- 
erell in the year 1806. The interior is not without 
merit, and the ceiling is remarkable for its rich 
tracery. A year or two ago an entrance was 
made to the church from Princes-street by the 
reduction of the churchyard-wall and the forma- 
tion of a flight of steps. One of the first seat- 
holders was Catherine Sedley, the mistress of 
James II., who, in this same year 1686, was 
created Countess of Dorchester, and had a 
house furnished for her in St. James’s-square. 
In 1756 the unfortunate Theodore, ex-king of 
Corsica, was buried in the churchyard under the 
name of Baron de Newhoff, of Chapel-street, at 
the expense of an oilman, who said “ he would 
for once bury a king.” Horace Walpole erected 
a tablet to his memory. There is also a tomb- 
stone in the churchyard to William Hazlitt, 
who died in Frith-street, with a bombastic in- 
scription, written by an unwise admirer of the 
great critic. There is an interesting view of 
“King’s or Soho square,” by Sutton Nicholls, 
dated 1720, in which Rathbone-place is marked 
as Rawbone-place, and a windmill is shown at 
the top, where Windmill-street is now. When 
Nollekens, the sculptor, was a little boy his 
mother often took him to walk by the side of a 
long pond near this windmill, and a halfpenny 
was then paid by every person at a hatch 
belonging to the miller, for the privilege of 
walking in his grounds. Percy Chapel, which 
has lately been pulled down, was built on the 
site of the windmill, and the spring, which sup- 
plied the long pond before it, was hidden in the 
cellar of a house behind the chapel. Percy 
Chapel was built for the Rev. Henry Mathew, 
afternoon preacher at St. Martin’s, who lived in 
Rathbone-place. This gentleman was a patron 
of artists, and many celebrities were to be met 
with at his house. William Blake, the artist, 
would read and sing his poems there, and he 
was always listened to with profound silence. 
Flaxman decorated Mr. Mathews’s library with 
models of figures in niches, and Oram, the 





assistant of Loutherbourg, painted the window 





in imitation of stained glass. It is said that 
the three rebel lords, Lovat, Kilmarnock, and 
Balmerino, resided in Rathbone-place at different 
times. The north side of the Oxford-road wag 
then unbuilt upon, and between Hanway-yard 
and St. Giles’s there were thirteen large and 
fine walnut trees. ge egg @ very bad 
account of the neighbourh He says, “3 
remember it a deep hollow road, and full of 
sloughs: with here and there a ragged house, 
the lurking-place of cut-throats : insomuch as I 
was never taken that way by night, in my 
hackney coach, to a worthy uncle’s who gave me 
lodgings at his house in George-street but I went 
in dread the whole way.” 

Between the years 1674 and 1681 the district 
of Soho was surveyed by Gregory King, an 
eminent architect of those days, who projected 
the square and adjacent streets, and Dr. 
Rimbault suggests, with much show of reason, 
that the old name of the square, viz., King’s- 
square, was given to it by this architect, and not 
in honour of the sovereign. The reserved por- 
tion of the square was originally laid out with 
great care, and in the centre was a fountain, 
with figures at the base emblematical of the 
rivers Thames, Trent, Humber, and Severn, the 
work of Caius Gabriel Cibber. Nollekens said 
that he “often stood for hours together to see 
the water ran out of the jugs of the old river 
gods . . . but the water never would run out of 
their jugs but when the windmill was going 
round at the top of Rathbone-place.” The 
statue represents Charles II., but has been 
claimed for James II. and the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. When the square was first built, and 
for some years after, it was one of the most 
fashionable parts of London, and at one time 
four ambassadors lived in it. In 1681 there 
were eight inhabitants, of which tix were the 
Duke of Monmouth, Colonel Rumsey, Mr. Pilcher, 
Mr. Broughton, Sir Henry Inglesby, and the Earl 
of Stamford. The Duke of Monmouth’s mansion 
was on the south side, and some way back from 
the footpath. “The gate entrance was of 
massive ironwork supported by stone piers, sur- 
mounted by the crest of the owner of the house, 
and within the gates there was a spacious 
courtyard for carriages.’ The house, which 
is thus described in Smith’s “ Nollekens and 
his Times,” was handsomely decorated within. 
The panels of the walls were elaborately carved, 
as were the chimney-pieces. ‘‘The staircase 
was of oak, the steps very low, and the landing. 
places were tesselated with woods of light and 
dark colours.” The house was purchased by 
Sir James Bateman, and his son Lord Bateman 
let it to the Comte de Guerchy, the French 
ambassador. Afterwards, the place was let on 
building leases, and Bateman-buildings were 
built on the site. In 1690, Evelyn went with 
his family “to winter at Soho, in the 
square”; and Addison makes his friend, or 
rather everybody’s friend, Sir Roger de Cover. 
ley, the Worcestershire baronet, live in Soho- 
square, “when he is in Town.” The great 
admiral, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, was lost off the 
Rocks of Scilly on the night of October 22nd, 
1705. His body was found, and buried by the 
fisherman, but was afterwards brought to 
London, and lay in state at his house in this 
square previously to its being interred in West- 
minster Abbey. Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of 
Salisbury, lived here in the year 1709, and the 
notorious Duke de Ripperda, who was born & 
German, was fora time Prime Minister of Spain, 
and died a Mussulman, lived here in 1728. We 
have already mentioned how fashionable a place 
Soho.square formerly was, the following is a list 
of some of the noblemen who lived there in the 
seventeenth century :—Lords Berkeley, Byron, 
Carlisle, Falconbridge, Foley, Gainsborough, 
Grimestone, Howard, Leicester, Macclesfield, 
Mansel, Morpeth, Nottingham, Onslow, Peter- 
borough, Pierrepoint, and Pigot. Alderman 
Beckford, twice Lord Mayor of London, lived in 
a house at the east corner of Greek-street, and 
on the occasion of his second mayoralty, he 
feasted the poor of the parish at his house. 
Field-Marshal Conway, Horace Walpole’s corre- 
spondent, occupied a house which is described 
as on the south side of the square, and at the 
right-hand corner from Greek-street. A house 
at the south-east corner of the square has a fine 
staircase with noticeable railings. George Col- 
man the elder lived at the corner of Bateman- 
ouildings. Carlisle House, originally the Town 
mansion of the Earl of Carlisle, and afterwards 
occupied by the notorious Mrs. Cornelys, was 
situated at the corner of Sutton-street. It was 
originally of considerable size, and has since 
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been divided into two or three houses, and the | associations is the one with large windows in the 
banqueting-room at the back, with its figures of | south-west corner of the square (No. 32), now 


Minerva, and other heathen deities, is now] occupied by the Dental Hospital. It was the 
used as St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Chapel,— | chief rallying point of the scientific men of the 
a chapel, by-the-bye, which Nollekens, the| world for the many years that Sir Joseph Banks 
sculptor, attended on fine Sunday mornings. | occupied it. George III. was never more tho- 
Mrs. Cornelys was a German, who came over to| roughly King of England than Banks was king 
England about 1756, and a few years afterwards | of English science during the forty-one years 
commenced her career at this house. She seems | he was President of the Royal Society. Sir 
thoroughly to have understood the requirements | Joseph, like his royal master, had a will of his 
of the dissipated portion of society, and for} own, and insisted on having his own way ; but 
some years she catered for them with success. | he gave up his whole life to the advancement of 
Her first move seems, according to the following | science, and heartily welcomed all distinguished 
newspaper cutting, dated February 18th, 1763, | foreigners under his hospitable roof. Whenever 
to have been an attempt fo conciliate the ser- | Omai, the Tahitian, who was brought to England 
vants of her patrons:—‘‘On Saturday last, | on the return of Captain Cook’s second expedi- 
Mrs. Cornelys gave a ball at Carlisle House to | tion, lost himself in the London streets, he used 
the upper servants of persons of fashion, as a | to call out “Sir Joseph Banks! take me to Sir 
token of the sense she has of her obligations to | Joseph Banks!” and some passer-by was sure to 
the nobility and gentry, for their generous sub- | know the worthy baronet’s residence. Miss 
scription to her assembly. The company con-| Banks, Sir Joseph’s sister, lived with him and 
sisted of 220 persons, who made up fourscore | his wife, and she was well known in society as a 
couple in country dances ; and as scarce anybody | character. Two anecdotes of her enable us to 
was idle on this occasion, the rest sat down to | call up a pretty vivid picture of her personal 
cards.” Balls, masquerades, and concerts were | appearance. Her dress was quite out of the 
continually given by her to subscribers, and | fashion, and she frequently told the following 
brilliant companies attended them. On the | story of herself:—Wanting a particular song, she 
27th of February, 1770, a magnificent mas- | was told by the woman who vended her stock of 
querade was given by the gentlemen of the! halfpenny ballads at the Middlesex Hospital 
‘tuesday Night’s Club at Carlisle House. | gates, that if she went to a printer in Long-lane, 
The Duke of Gloucester was there, as were | Smithfield, she would probably obtain what she 
nearly half the peerage. The celebrated Miss | required. Off she trudged to Smithfield, where 
Monckton, known to some of the present | the printer gave her a book containing a number 
generation as Old Lady Cork, “ appeared in the | of songs. 














Upon her expressing her surprise | 
character of an Indian sultana, in a robe of | (when the man returned her eightpence out of | 





Peter Cunningham chides Pennant for stating 
that Greek-street was originally called Grig- 
street ; but there is no doubt that it so appears 
upon some of the old maps and engravings, and 
Dr. Rimbault thinks it probable that it was so 
called after the Christian name of Gregory King, 
the surveyor. However, Sir John Bramston, 
K.B., who had a house here from 1685 to 1694, 
describes it in his Autobiography as “Greeke- 
street in the Soho.” The name is supposed to 
be derived from the Greek Church in Hog-lane, 
now and since 1762 called Crown-street; but 
there does not seem ever to have been any 
entrance to the Church from Greek-street, so it 
must remain a moot point whether Greek is a 
corruption of Grig or Greg, or whether Grig 
was @ corruption of Greek. The church in 
Crown-street was originally raised by the Greek 
refugees, who settled in Soho-fields about 1680, 
under the leadership of the Archbishop of 
Samos. Bishop Compton took great interest in 
the little colony, and under his auspices the 
church was dedicated to the honour of St. 
Mary the Virgin’s death. About the year 1700 
it fell into the hands of the French Protestants, 
with whom it remained for about thirty years. 
Hogarth has represented the old church in his 
picture of ‘‘ Noon,” and the figure coming from 
it is said to have been a good likeness of the 
Rev. Thomas Hervé, who was minister from 
1727 to 1731. After the Huguenots left the 
church it passed successively into the possession 
of several sects. In 1819 it was on the point of 
being converted into a low dancing-saloon, but 
happily was purchased by the Rector of St. 


cloth of gold and a rich veil. The seams of her | her shilling), at the number of songs for the | Anne’s, refitted, and solemnly dedicated in honour 


habit were embroidered with precious stones, 
and she had a magnificent cluster of diamonds 
on her head. The jewels she wore were valued 





money, the man said, ‘ What, then, are you not | of St. Mary the Virgin. It is now being rebuilt 
one of our chanters? I beg your pardon.” So! 
much for her appearance out of doors; the other|and the late Mr. William Slater. Pennant 


from the designs of Mr. R. Herbert Carpenter 


at 30,0001.” Mrs. Cornelys decorated her house | anecdote relates to her dress indoors. Miss| observes that “Mr. Wedgwood vindicates the 


at considerable expense, and took care that the | Banks and Lady Banks, in compliment to Sir 
alterations should be described in the public | Joseph, who took great interest in the production 
papers :—‘‘It is said the alterations and addi- | of wool, had their riding-habits made of that 
tions . . . . performing by Messrs. Phillips and | material, and wore their habits on all occasions. 
Shakespeare, together with all the new embel- They went to visit a friend in the country, who 
Jishments and furniture adding thereto by Mrs. | had invited a large dinner-party to meet them, 
Cornelys, wfil this year alone amount to little | and sat down in their riding-habits. The next 
less than 2,0001., and that, when finished, it will | morning they appeared at breakfast in the same 
be by far the most magnificent place of public | costume, and till their visit was ended they 
entertainment in Europe” (1765). Another | always appeared, to every one’s astonishment, in 
paragraph reads,—“ We are told that Mrs. | these habits. Miss Banks so approved of this 
Cornelys, amongst her other elegant alterations, | style of dress, that she gave her habit-maker 
has devised the most curious, singular, and orders for three halits at a time, which were 
superb ceiling to one of the rooms that ever was called Hightum, Tightum, and Scrub. The first 
executed, or even thought of.” The “ Circe of | was her best, the next her second best, and the 
Soho-square,” as she was called, occasionally | third her every-day one. Miss Banks could be 
got into trouble, and in 1771 she was indicted | a little crusty when she was put ont, and on one 
before the grand jury for keeping a disorderly | occasion, when a distinguished man came to 
house; yet in this same year she had devoted a | Soho-square a quarter of an hour before dinner- 
portion of the profits of her first harmonic | time, and caught her putting away her “things,” 
meeting to the purchase of coals for the poor of | she gave him a very sharp answer. The visitor 
the parish. The opening of the Pantheon took | made the innocent remark, “It’s a fine day, 
off many of her chief patrons, and in 1772 she | ma’am,” to which Miss Banks answered “I know 
was made a bankrupt. She was still, however, | nothing about it ; you must speak to my brother 
giving her entertainments in 1777; but her! apon that subject when you are at dinner.” Sir 
visitors had greatly fallen off, and in 1779 the | Joseph Banks possessed a very fine library, and 
establishment was managed by Mr. Hoffmann, a unequalled botanical collections, which are now 
confectioner of Bishopsgate-street. For nearly in the British Museum. His librarians were, 
twenty years it struggled on as a “Temple of first, Dr. Solander (whose chief property was 
Eloquence,” and as a “ Town Ranelagh.” Mrs. | said to consist in the possession of a large 
Cornelys retired for a time into obscurity, then | number of dress waistcoats), then Dr. Dryander, 
appeared as a “vendor of asses’ milk,” at | usually known as “Old Dry,” and, lastly, 
Knightsbridge, and at last died in the Fleet Robert Brown (the Botanicorwm facile Princeps 
Prison, on August 19th, 1797. |of Alexander von Humboldt), to whom Banks 
On the opposite side of Sutton-street stood left a life interest in his library and collections. 
Falconberg House, afterwards the infamous} The Linnean Society, whose librarian Brown 
White House, and now occupied as a portion of then was, moved to this house from Gerrard. 
Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell’s large establish. | street about the year 1822, and continued in it 
ment. Here lived Mary Cromwell Lady Falcon- | until 1857, when they transferred themselves to 
berg, Oliver Cromwell's third daughter. She | their present quarters at Burlington House. 
died on March 14th, 1712, and left this house | At the north-west corner of the square is the 
and all other property in her power, away from | world-famed Soho Bazaar, which owes its great 
her husband’s relatives. Sutton-street takes its | success to the business-like habits of John 
name from Sutton Court, Chiswick, the country- | Trotter, the brother of Sir Coutts Trotter. The 
seat of the Falconberg family. The White House | building was previously used as a huge store- 
had a very unsavoury notoriety for many years, | house for the reception of supplies which Mr. 
and one of its chief attractions to a certain class | Trotter had under his care when he held exten- 
consisted in its having a courtyard within the| sive contracts with the commissary-general. 
large gates, so that visitors might drive in and | After the great war, the commissariat had grown 
alight unseen. to such an extent that it was formed into a 
Next door to the old White House is a large | special Government department, and these store- 
and handsome mansion, till lately occupied by | houses were emptied. Trotter’s active mind 
Messrs. D’Almaine, the pianoforte-makers, and | suggested to him the idea of establishing in the 
now belonging to Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell. | house a bazaar which was then an entire novelty 
It was formerly tenanted by a Dake of Argyll,|in Europe, and his humane heart made him 
afterwards by an Earl of Bradford, and then by | turn it to benevolent purposes by careful regu- 
Speaker Onslow, who held his Parliamentary | lations. The bazaar turned out a much greater 
levées in the principal drawing-room. The | success than was expected. We must now dis- 
ceilings of this noble house were painted by | miss the square, and pass on to the considera- 
Angelica Kauffmann and Biaggio Rebecca. tion of the claims to our interest of some of the 
Perhaps the house with the most pleasing! streets of Soho. 














propriety” of the name Greek-street, ‘ by 
making it the repository of his figuline ware, 
founded on the chastest Grecian models, and 
executed in the truest Attic taste.” Sir Thomas 
Lawrence lived in the street from 1799 to 1804, 
and Gainsborough’s ‘“ Blue Boy” was the son of 
a wealthy ironmonger who lived at the corner of 
Greek and King streets. Jonathan Buttall, father 
and son, were friends of Gainsborough, and after 
much controversy, which is still going on in the 
pages of Notes and Queries, there is reason to 
believe that the famous portrait was not taken, 
as supposed, from young Buttall, althongh the 
picture, as well as many other of Gainsborough’s 
drawings, was in his possession for some years. 
Buttall ran through his father’s property and 
was made a bankrupt in 1796, in which year his 
possessions were sold, with the exception of the 
“Blue Boy,” which was withdrawn because no 
one would give sixty guineasforit. Frith-street 
takes its name from Mr. Fryth, a builder; but 
in an old engraving it is called Thrift-street. 

Carlisle-street was originally called Merry 
Andrew - street, then Denmark - street, then 
King’s-square-street, and lastly it took its 
present name from the Howards, earls of Car- 
lisle. King’s-square-court, a little passage 
leading out of Carlisle-street, still retains its old 
name. At the corner of this court Agostino 
Carlini, the sculptor and keeper of the Royal 
Academy, lived and died. Giuseppe Ceracchi, 
Mrs. Damer’s master in sculpture, worked in 
Carlini’s studio, when he first came to England. 
He ended his career under the guillotine in 
Paris in 1801. The painter David, with whom 
he had lived in intimacy, was called to speak to 
his character, but declared that he knew nothing 
of him beyond his fame as a sculptor. 

Dean and Compton streets were both named in 
compliment to Henry Compton, Bishop of London 
and Dean of the Chapel Royal. At the house 
afterwards divided into 42 and 43, Dean-street, 
lived and died Francis Hayman, one of the first 
members of the Royal Academy, and well known 
for his designs in illustration of Don Quixote. 
Hayman and Quin the actor were inseparable 
friends, and were frequently drunk together. One 
night in attempting, arm-in-arm to cross the 
road, they both fell into the kennel. After 
lying there a minute or two, Hayman began 
struggling. ‘“Hollo! what are you at now?” 
stuttered Quin. “At? Why endeavouring to 
get up, to be sure,” replied the painter, “for 
this doesn’t suit my palate.” “Poh!” replied 
Quin ; “remain where you are. The watchman 
will come by shortly, and he will take us both 
up.” No. 75, now occupied by Messrs. Robert 
& William Wilson, wholesale tin-plate workers, 
was formerly the residence of Sir James 
Thornhill. This is a noble old house, with 





- handsome rooms and a fine staircase, the floor of 
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which is laid down with marble. The walls are 
painted to represent columns, with figures 
jeaning over a balustrade. These are supposed 
to have been the work of Hogarth, and the 
figure of a lady to represent Jane Thornhill, to 
whom Hogarth was married at Paddington on 
March 23, 1729, when she ran away from her 
father’s house, then in Covent-garden. The 
staircase is now floored over, and serves as a 
store-room. George Henry Harlow, the painter 
of the memorable picture of the Kemble family, 
died at No. 83, on the 4th of February, 1819, in 
his thirty-second year. Another artist who lived 
in this street was old Nollekens, the father of 
the Royal Academician. ,The little theatre, 
which was lately so successfully managed by 
Miss Oliver, has passed through many vicissi- 
tudes. It was long known as Miss Kelly’s 
Theatre, and has since borne the names of Soho 
and New Royalty. 

Wardour-street is supposed to have received 


THE NEW RECTORY HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
NEWINGTON. 


Durine the last few months the erection of a 
new rectory-house in connexion with the parish 
church of Newington has been in progress, and 
the building has so far advanced that it is now 
ready for covering in, which will be effected in 
the course of next week. 

It is situated in Kennington Park-road, the 
site being that formerly occupied by Canterbury 
House. The new structure, which partakes of 
a mixed Gothic style of architecture, is a 
prominent feature amongst the buildings in that 
thoroughfare. It is built of red Fareham brick, 
with Bath stone dressings. The Kennington 
Park-road elevation is 48 ft. in width, and 35 ft. 
in height to the cornice, above which there is a 
lofty central pointed dormer or gable, 19 ft. in 
height, terminating with a cross, with a smaller 
dormer of similar character on each side, the 





its name from Lord Arundel of Wardour. Its 
greatest inhabitant was the illustrious Flaxman, 
who lived at No. 27, from 1781 to 1787. The | 
great sculptor was chosen as a parish officer, and 
John Thomas Smith often saw him, as one of | 
the collectors for the watch-rate, with ink-bottle | 
in his button-hole, collecting the rate. George | 
Morland’s father, who was a clever painter of 
heads in crayons, lived in Chapel-street, War- 
dour-street. Princes-street takes its name from 
Prince Henry’s military garden, which was 
situated near where the street now is. 
Newport-street and market take their names 
from Newport House, the residence of Montjoy 
Blount, created Karl of Newport by Charles I. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, before he went to Leicester- 
square, lived on the north side of the street, and | 
“ Foedera’’ Rymer on the south side. Carte, 
the historian, lived at “ Mr. Ker’s, at the Golden | 
Head.” Horne, the poulterer, or “ Turkey 
merchant,” according to his son, Horne Tooke, 
had a shop in Newport-market; and Orator 
Henley “ orated” there before he moved himself 
to Clare-market. 
The last place that we have to mention is | 
Gerrard-street, which has many pleasant associa- 
tions. It takes its name from Charles Gerard, 
the first Earl of Macclesfield, who died in 1694. 
When Prince Henry’s military garden was closed 
Lord Macclesfield obtained possession of it, and 
after erecting himself a house he let the rest of | 
the ground for others to build astreet. The) 
disreputable Lord Mohun was living at Maccles- | 
field House when he fought his famous duel with 
the Duke of Hamilton, a duel in which both 
principals were killed. One of the earliest of 
the distinguished men to inhabit the street was 





Dryden. His house was on the south side, and 
is now numbered 43. The Society of Arts have 


placed one of their tablets on the front of the | 


house to point it out to passers-by. In Dryden’s | uniform with that on the ground-floor. 


extreme height of the elevation being 54 ft. 
The central portion of the cornice is ornamented 
with Minton’s encaustic tiles in panels, and in 
the other portions of the cornice on each side 
there are also encaustic tiles of a similar 
character, but of smaller dimensions, and 
diamond-shaped. The principal entrance to the 
building, which is at the north-west angle of the 
elevation, has stone piers on each side, from 
which springs a Gothic arch, also in stone, over 
the doorway, with an outer arch above it of red 
brick. Over the entrance there is a projecting 
cornice, in brick, with a band of ornamental tiles 
running across the centre. The windows are all 
triplet, with stone heads, mullions, and transoms, 
and those on the ground floor are arched over 
with brickwork. There are two other principal 
elevations, uniform in their general character 
with that just described, that on the north side 
having two prominent gables, whilst that over- 
looking the grounds of the building, at the 
opposite side of the Kennington Park-road 
frontage, has prominent bay windows at the 
south-east angle, projecting from the main body 
of the elevation, and carried up to the top of the 


| building. 


The interior of the building is spacious, and 
contains several large and handsome apart- 
ments. The basement is devoted to the domestic 
offices, and contains a commodious kitchen, 
butler’s pantry, larder, &c., together with man. 
servant’s bedroom, servants’ room, and other 
conveniences. The ground-floor contains a 
spacious dining-room, 24 ft. by 16 ft., and a 
corridor, 8 ft. in width, separates it from the 
drawing-room, 22 ft. by 16 ft.; at the rear of 
which there is a study, 14 ft. by 16 ft., 
together with several other apartments. The 
first-floor contains several bedrooms, dressing- 
rooms, and bath-rooms, divided by a corridor 
The 


dedication to Lord Leicester of “‘ Don Sebastian” | second-floor contains the servants’ bedrooms. 


be calls himself a poor inhabitant of his lord- | 


The architect is Mr. Ewan Christian; and 


ship’s suburbs, whose best prospect is on the | Messrs. Downs & Co., of Union-street, Borongh, 


garden of Leicester House. The house now 
occupied by the Westminster General Dispensary 
(No. 9) was once the Turk’s Head, where 
Johnson and his literary friends founded, in 
1764, ‘The Club,’ known as the “ Literary 
Club” since Garrick’s death. The members 
met every Monday evening at seven o’clock for 
supper. In 1772 the day of meeting was 
changed to Friday, and dinner took the place of 
supper. The club remained at this house until 
1783, when the landlord died, and the tavern 
was discontinued. Edmund Burke, one of the 
members, lived in this street. J.T. Smith often 
looked down from his window at dawn of day to 
see whether the great orator had left his drawing- 
room, where night after night after he had left 
the House of Commons he was seen seated at a 
table covered with papers, attended by an 
amanuensis, who sat opposite to him. 

A step from the north to the south side of 
Gerrard-street takes us out of the parish of 
St. Anne’s, Soho ; therefore we will here end our 
notices of a district which has been famous for 
nearly two centuries, during a portion of the 
time as a fashionable neighbourhood, and during 
the whole time as the chief foreign quarter of 
London. 





Death-rate, St. George’s, Hanover-square. 
Dr. Corfield, the medical officer of St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, reports that for the week ending 
the 17th ult., the death-rate in the parish was 
only 9°2 per 1,000. During the five weeks ending 
the 24th ult., the death-rate was only 15°42 
per 1,000. 


are the contractors. The estimated cost of the 
building is about 3,0001. 

The intended new parish church, in lieu of 
the old one, which is about to be taken down for 
the widening of Newington-butts, will be erected 
on a site on the north side of the new rectory, 
and immediately adjoining it, three houses in 
Kennington Park-road, with the land and 
gardens attached thereto, having been pur- 
chased for the purpose. The principal frontage 
of the new church will be in the Kennington 
Park-road; and the edifice will be unusually 
large, covering an area of 192 ft. in length by 
73 ft. in width. Mr. Christian is the architect 
for the church, as well as the new rectory-house, 





AS TO LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 


Recentty Dr. Acland, the Regius Professor of 
Medicine, Oxford, delivered another of his lectures 
on Public Health, in the large theatre of the Uni- 
versity Museum, the special subject of which 
was “‘ Labourers’ Cottages in Town and Country, 
Past and Present.’’ In commencing his lecture, 
Dr. Acland said he should betray the trust which 
was imposed upon the Professor of Medicine—a 
trust probably at no period so grave as at the 
present—if he were not to say at once that it 
was his firm conviction that the nature of the 
bodily frame of man, and the care of that bodily 
frame was scarcely second to the care of the 
spirit, of which the frame was but the casket. 
Reverting to the further consideration of the ques- 
tion of the prevention of damp in cottages, Dr. Ac- 
land showed a specimen of a Chinese brick sent 








him from a palace in Pekin, and he regretted that 
the expense attending the carriage, as well as 
the manufacture, would not permit the more 
frequent use in England of the bricks with 
glazed surfaces, some of which he exhibited and 
explained. He spoke of the quantity of water 
that was absorbed by bricks, and illustrated the 
statement with an interesting experiment and 
the detailing of an anecdote. The effect of the 
anecdote was that a woman once told him that 
if she threw water upon her bricks to wash 
them, it never came off again. That was, he 
said, because it was absorbed in the brick; and 
he remarked that often it was evaporated there. 
from, and entered into the lungs of all who were 
in the house. He enforced that nearly all the 
water that was absorbed in the bricks of a floor 
often came out again, and was injurious to the 
health of the inmates of a house. Another 
public source of disease was lead-poisoning, 
caused by reason of water being made to pass 
through lead pipes. He showed and explained 
what he said was an admirable invention for 
doing away with this evil in covering the interior 
of the pipe with a coating of tin. Dr. Acland 
said that all this showed the importance of small 
details. The whole subject was made up of de- 
tails. It also showed them that there were 
certain principles which ought to be observed in 
building construction. The only reason why 
the evils of which he had spoken existed, was 
the ignorance of some, the wilfulness of others, 
and the inattention of the Legislature, and, he 
would add, the unwillingness of the people 
to learn. The journals had found great fault 
in this matter, but he had not seen one jour- 
nal with sufficient intelligence to appreciate 
the facts. Great fault had been found with the 
Government, who had been charged with dilato- 
riness in sanitary matters. The Royal Sanitary 
Commission had been blamed because it did not 
send assistant commissioners into every town 
and district to inquire into the existing state of 
things which was well known to all. They had 
only to look at what was the remedy. The 
Government had done something to produce a 
remedy, which, if only the people would use it, 
would bring all these troubles to an end in a 
short time. The population of this country re- 
quired air ; they were a free-breathing people. 
Within the last century six-million acres had 
been enclosed—land upon which the whole of 
the public had a right to assemble for recrea- 
tion. Whilst the population had trebled, all 
this had been taken away. He did not impugn 
the operations of the Enclosure Commissioners. 
We were beginning too late to understand that 
these public acres were not for individuals or 
individual corporations, but for the people at 
large. That matter now rested with the people. 
In the year 1871 a Bill passed through Par- 
liament, which was so little noticed, that the 
fact of its third reading was not even mentioned 
when it passed through the House of Lords, by 
which all the chief offices in relation to the 
public health were united in the Local Govern. 
ment Board, and in the following year, by an 
Act only found fault with for its pettiness and 
narrowness, by which medical officers of health 
were appointed for the whole country. By that 
Act every portion of the country, every cottage, 
every hamlet, every village, and every town 
was necessarily under the sanitary supervision 
of a medical man. Having described in detail 
the duties of a medical officer of health under 
the Public Health Act of 1872, the learned 
lecturer said we were going through a great 
revolution in sanitary matters. Things were 
gradually sinking into the hands of the people. 
Now it was the people’s business, and those who 
had for many years been imploring the people, 
for their own sakes, to seek these matters out 
might now hold their peace. The matter rested 
with the people themselves. 








The Chapter House at Westminster.—I» 
the Commons Mr. B. Cochrane asked the First 
Commissioner of Works whether it was intended 
to complete the Chapter House at Westminster, 
and to carry out the original design of filling the 
windows with stained glass, and restoring some 
of the paintings on the walls. In reply, Mr. 
Gladstone said it was not in his power at pre- 
sent to give a complete answer on the point. 
When the dean had sufficient time to make 
known to the Government the whole of his views 
on the subject of the Abbey, they would receive 
the earnest consideration of the Government. 




















T.—~Messrs, Josepa A, Hansom & Soy, Arcurrects. 
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CHURCH OF ST. PHILIP NERI, ARUNDEL. 


Tuis remarkable church, erected for his Grace 
the Duke of Norfolk, E.M.,and of which we give 
an engraving in our present number, is com- 
posed of a nave, 97 ft. long and 33 ft. broad ; 
two aisles 12 ft. broad, and the same length as 
the nave, transepts 94 ft. across by 27 ft.; a 
large chancel, three side chapels, sacristies 
sufficient to accommodate easily 200 persons ; 
three confessionals, baptistery, and a tower 
which is eventually to be surmounted by a 
spire, rising to a height of 280 ft. It is devoted, 
we need hardly add, to the Roman Catholic faith. 

Entering at the fine west door, we find our- 
selves under the organ gallery, which occupies 
the westernmost bay of the nave and aisles, or a 
breadth of 57 ft. To our left is the tower 
entrance, and to the right the baptistery, an 
octagonal structure. The remaining five bays 
of the south aisle communicate alternately with 
three confessionals. The aisles are lighted by 
three-light tracery windows, at present devoid 
of stained glass. The south transept contains 
in the gable wall a niche and canopy, 32 ft. high, 
holding a statue of St. Philip, the patron of the 
church ; and on either hand a two-light window, 
filled with stained glass, commemorative of the 
life and death of the Saint. In the south-east 
corner of this transept is the door leading to 
the sacristies, which are singularly complete. 
Crossing the transept, and to the east 
of it, are the chancel and three side 
chapels, one on the south and two on the 
north side. The clustered columns and arches 
run the entire round of the chancel, the space 
behind forming an aisle. This arrangement 
produces good effects of light and shade. In 
the spandrels are twenty-two medallion heads of 
patriarchs and high priests of the old and new 
law, commencing with Adam, and ending with 
Pius IX. Above are eleven two-light windows, 
representing the nine choirs of angels. When 
we say that each figure in these windows is 9 ft. 
high, and that their magnitude is not percep- 
tible without carefully comparing sizes, some 
idea of the general dimensions of the structure 
may be gained. At present the altar in the 
chancel is only of a temporary character; but 
it is intended to erect one in the chancel, and 
one in each of the three chapels, in character 
with the church. In the north transept is a five- 
light tracery window, depicting the principal 
events in the life of the Virgin Mary. Looking 
from the chancel steps westward, the eye is 
immediately arrested by a fine circular window, 
27 ft. in diameter, intended to commemorate 
the mysteries of the Rosary. Below this is an 
organ, which is spoken of as one of the finest in 
England. The spandrels of the nave contain 
medallion heads of twenty-four English saints. 
The clearstory windows have double tracery, 
but at present they are only glazed with plain 
cathedral glass, and this applies to all the 
windows except those in the chancel and two 
transepts. The west end and tower doorways 
are rich in carving and sculpture. There are 
smaller and simpler ones in the transepts. 

A view of the exterior, with its pinnacles, 
flying buttresses, gables, and fléche rising to a 
height of 140 ft., we have already given.* 
Standing as it does above the town, it has an 
imposing effect, from many points appearing the 
principal object in the landscape. There are 
over sixty niches outside the building; but at 
present none of them contain statues. The 
whole of the church is groined with Bath stone 
and chalk, and we may add that the effect of 
the chalk against the Bath stone, as lovers of 
Westminster Abbey can testify, is most pleasing. 
The walls are exteriorly of Box Hill, and interiorly 
of Corsham Down stone, with a brick core. 

Messrs. Joseph A. Hansom & Son, of London, 
are the architects; and Messrs. Myers & Sons 
the contractors. The stained glass and metal 
work are by Messrs. Hardman & Co., of Birming- 
ham; the sculpture is by Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley ; and the organ by Messrs. Hill & Son. 
In the fiéche is a fine-toned bell, weighing half a 
ton, by Messrs. Taylor, of Loughborough. Mr. J. 
Seed is the clerk of the works, and Mr. Addis 
the builders’ foreman. 








New Theatre in New York.—<A 200,000. 
dollar theatre, it is reported, is being built on 
Broadway, New York, of which Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault takes a ten years’ lease, at the rate of 
35,000 dollars per annum. 


* Vol, xxx., pp. 44, 46. 





THE JERSEY BANKING COMPANY’S NEW 
PREMISES AT ST. HELIER’S. 


Tuts building is being erected by Messrs. 
Fallaize and Tostevin, of St. Helier’s, Jersey. 
It occupies an excellent site, at the corners of 
New-street, and Library-place, and has been 
designed by Mr. John Hayward, of Exeter, 
architect, who carried out the restoration of St. 
Ouen’s and Trinity churches, Jersey. The style 
of architecture chosen by the designer is new to 
the island, as applied to secular buildings, and 
is Early Geometrical, with a deal of Early French 
Gothic in its type. 

The building as a whole is of native granite, 
the walls being of the pink, and the “quoins of 
the gray variety. All the dressings to the 
windows, the cornices, &c., are of Portland 
stone, and the whole of the carved and sculp- 
tured work will be executed in the same mate- 
rial. The columns in front of the mullions of 
the various windows are of polished red Aber. 
deen granite, but which the Jersey Express does 
not think any better than their own native 
granite. 

All the capitals upon these columns will be 
carved, and the label moulds stopped by 
carved bosses and corbels. The treatment of 
the ornamentation upon the ground-floor win- 
dows will be similar to the upper ones, excepting 
that the foliage upon the capitals will be some- 
what more ornate upon the lowerrow. Between 
the two floors there will be carved and enriched 
cornices running the entire length of the build. 
ing. This, when executed, will be a prominent 


placed, would hang in the air between 30 ft. or 
40 ft. above the ground, it is hard to say how many 
centuries look down upon to-day. The frag- 
ments of the statue to which it belonged 
have not been identified with certainty, and 
it is seen as the enormous capitel to a 
very modest shaft. Its necessary altitude 
would seem almost too great for the height of so 
small a building, and although it was found 
within the walls, it may possibly have been 
before reversal a watcher without the door. In 
this head the Cypriote type, which we soon learn 
to trace by a comparison of the other sculptures, 
is seen in its blankest distinctness and most 
exaggerated measure. The colossus in question 
has long flat eyes, receding forehead, and acute 
facial angle, the weakness of the chin disguised 
by the ample fan of a beard, which, though 
covered with a bag, reveals the four ringleted 
locks in which it is divided ; the nose is swelled, 
slightly aquiline, and pointed ; Assyrian curls 
appear under the edge of the cap, which is that 
of a large number of the statues, and similar to 
the one worn in Cyprus to thisday. It is a close 
bonnet, fitting to the head, and running up toa 
point; in this case, the jugular flaps, which 
might be drawn down over the ears, are returned 
closely over the cap; in other statues the same 
jugularies are tied in front with an ornamental 
knot, and the point is often decorated with the 
head of an animal. The mouth of the giant is 
fixed in a half-moon smile, common to most of 
the statuary. This eternal rictus of a thin flat 
lip on all the archaic faces present begins, after 
a detailed examination of the museum, to haunt 





feature upon the two fronts. Immediately over 
the doorway is a tympanum, within which will 


be carved a shield, bearing upon its field esd 


arms of Jersey, with bunches of emblematic 
foliage, the rose, shamrock, and thistle springing | 
from either side. The carved work is in the | 
hands of Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. 





TEMPLE RELICS FROM GOLGOI. 


THE enormous collections made by General Di 
Cesnola for the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, are being gradually unpacked and ex- 
hibited in temporary quarters, and are exciting 
wonder, incomplete as the arrangement yet is. 
The Nation (N.Y.), in bringing the exhibition 
before its readers, reminds them that on the 
night of March 6, 1870, the American Consul 
was informed of the unearthing of a colossus 
and some minor pieces in the environs of 
Athienau (an inland town at the back of Lar- 
naca), where the French antiquary De Vogiié 
had already dug with slight resalt. Immediately 
leasing the ground in the name of his chief 
dragoman, our representative began his explora- 
tions, and by excavating towards the valley, 
instead of uphill, from the trenches of De 
Vogiié, he quickly struck the foundations of the 
ancient temple. This sanctuary soon yielded its 
whole contents to the lucky explorer, among 





which were a thousand statues. It was a small 
shrine, only 30 ft. by 100 ft. in the length of its 
sides, buried about two yards deep in a hard 
clay apparently partly formed from its own walls 
of unburnt brick; no part of the building above 
the foundations was preserved, and bases of 
columns were found only at the doorways; its 
earthen walls, wooden pillars, and perhaps 
wattled roof, had decayed, while the statuary, 
sharply broken as if by an earthquake or a 
sudden iconoclasm, was mostly adjustable with 
ease, and perfectly fresh in surface. Into this 
limited quadrangle the hieratic art of Phoenicia, 
Egypt, Greece, Assyria, and probably Persia 
had settled through an incalculable period of 
time, sometimes sharp in type and definition, 
sometimes mutually mingled, with the most 
incalculable inflections and disturbances. This 
populace of images now bodily in New York is 
the noblest part of the booty from Cyprus. No 
figure distinctly assignable as the divinity-in- 
chief has been found; the supreme patron 
cannot even be named with certainty, but every- 
thing points to the worship of Aphrodite. This 
remains conjectural, but meantime the honours 
of the statuary are borne off by figures not 
divine, but those of priests or worshippers. 
Upon these, differing as they do from all sculp- 
ture elsewhere obtained, and of periods incal- 
culably remote, the attention is fixed, in a perfect 
maze of curiosity, study, comparison, suggestion, 
reminiscence, and surmise. 

One head, that of the colossus par excellence, 
especially excites wonder and conjecture. From 
its enormous almond eyes, which, if properly 








the mind. From its rigidity it is, even when 
unmalicious, not reassuring. It bears a slight 
resemblance to the expression in archaic Greek 
sculpture; but what is very curious is that, for 
a perfect correspondence, we must gocompletely 
over to the early art of Italy. It is Etruria, in 
figures such as those mortuary recliniug ones 
from Cervetri, preserved in the Campana room 
of the Louvre, which yields us these receding 
foreheads, acute profiles, and all- promising 
amiability. This correspondence is an item of 
evidence in the theory skilfully maintained by 
Mr. Stillman, of the identity of the Etruscans 
with an ancient race of builders and sculptors, 
who carried the tide of primitive art eastward 
through Greece, the other Mediterranean islands, 
and Asia Minor. 








THE WORKS ON THE RAILWAY TUNNEL 
UNDER THE MERSEY. 


THE important railway engineering works for 
connecting Liverpool directly with Birkenhead 
by means of a railway under the Mersey, are 
now actively in progress, and when the works 
now going forward are completed, there will be 
railway communication between Cheshire, Wales, 
and Liverpool, vii the sub-marine route across 
the Mersey, without change of carriage, which 
may be regarded as an important achievement 
in railway engineering. This is, indeed, the first 
instance of a railway being carried under the 
bed of a wide navigable river on any large scale, 
and the tunnel now in course of construction may 
therefore be regarded as the pioneer of railway 
submarine engineering. When this project was 
first broached, strong doubts were expressed as 
to the possibility of its being carried out with 
safety in consequence of the immense volume of 
water flowing into and out of the Mersey, and it 
was believed by many that there would be in- 
superable engineering difficulties in driving the 
tunnel at a sufficient depth below the bed of the 
river, but these doubts have been proved to be 
groundless. The crown of the tunnel will be at 
an average depth of 30 ft. of solid rock below 
the bed of the river. On the Birkenhead side of 
the river a working shaft 37 ft. in length, and 
8 ft. in width, has been sunk to the intended 
depth of the railway level of the tunnel, which is 
95 ft. below high-water mark. The tunnel from the 
Birkenhead station to the shaft on the margin of 
the river, will contain two lines of rails; but 
under the river there are to be two single tunnels 
with one line of rail in each. The object of this 
is to promote better means of ventilation ; and 
it has also this further advantage, that it gives 
a greater space between the crown of the tunne!- 
arch and the river-bed than would be otherwise 
secured. Each of the tunnels will be a mile in 
length from shaft to shaft; but the actual width 
of the submarine tunnels will be three-quarters 
of a mile in length, being the breadth of the 
Mersey at that point where the tunnel will cross 
under the river from the Cheshire to the Lan- 
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cashire shore. The tunnels will be 15 ft. high 
from the railway level to the crown under the 
rivers bed. Although, as has already been 
stated, the tunnel will pass through very hard 
sandstone-rock, of which there will be an average 
depth of 30 ft. between the bed of the river and 
the crown of the tunnel itself, it will be faced 
with Staffordshire blue bricks set in Portland 


even though the words where the pith of it lies 
are in italics before them. A dictionary should 
be consulted on every occasion where the mean- 
ing of a word was only partly understood, and 
the Greek or Latin roots sought out, and the 
knowledge thus obtained applied to the passage 
under consideration. One of the chief difficulties 
to be got over is the frequent repetition of hard 
technical words which necessarily occur in books 





cement, in order to prevent the possible percola- 
tion of river-water ; and whilst the works are in 
progress pumps will be kept going on both sides 
of the river. As the tunnel passes entirely 
through the sandstone-rock the excavating opera- 
tions under the river will necessarily be heavy, 
and these are intended to be carried out by the 
Diamond Boring Machine Company. This appa- 
ratus is said to be capable of excavating about 
16 yards per week, and it is expected that a 
heading 9 ft. high and 9 ft. wide, will be driven 
under the river to the extent of 1,300 yards 
within the next twelve months, and that both 
the sub-river tunnels will be completed and ready | 
for traffic in the summer of 1875. On the Lan- 
cashire side at Liverpool, the tunnels, by means | 
of the Mersey line under the town, will be con- 
nected with the new joint Midland and Great | 
Northern station about to be opened in Liver- 
pool. The engineers under whose superin- 
tendence the project is being carried out, are 
Messrs. C. D. Fox and J. Brunlees. 





| 
| 








SELF-TUITION. | 


BY A JOINER, | 


|'meaning have not been sought after. 
history of one word will often throw such a} 
‘light upon what the student is studying that it | 
| will both please and gratify him, and stimulate | 
_him to exertions increasing and unbegrudged. | point, and the will rebels against advancing 
| The stem or termination of one word is the stem | unless everything is clear before it, new ideas are 


of self-instruction, but these can only be mastered 
by patience and the practice I have just men- 
tioned. An impatient, careless reader is sure to 
get tired and disheartened over such words ; but 
let such a one recollect that a very important 
step will be made in advance by the proper com. 
prehending of a single page or even a paragraph. 
If it take a week to master a page or a para- 





graph he should let it have a week, and then 


ask himself what progress he has made. If it | 


alone, he must feel that words only must be his 
guide. Yet that they are but words must also 
be another reflection; but to make these words 
convey to his understanding a knowledge of the 
facts (which they will surely do if examined 
properly) which they are meant to demonstrate, 
one has to follow the course which a teacher of 
others is obliged to follow. He must “read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest.” He must 
adopt the repetitions of the tutor, fancy the 
attitudes and gestures the writer would employ 
if he were demonstrating his lessons by word of 
mouth, and when through all this he succeeds in 
solving the problem, and looks back at all his 
trouble, he will think something about what he 
has attained. This is self-tuition, and without 
it, toa great extent, no person will advance in 
knowledge even by the aid of a tutor. The 
tutor’s duty is to explain that of the pupil, to 


take a year to attain a thorough knowledge of a/| sift his explanations, compare, and re-examine 


wished-for accomplishment he should let it have | 
a year’s constant study. Words derived from | 
foreign sources will leave buta slight impression | 
on the mind if their origin as well as their | 
The | 


or termination of many, and the study of words | 
themselves, their origin, transformation, cor- | 


ruption, and the tracing of them to their several | 


sources will be found invariably as pleasant an 
occupation as the reading of a romance. 


I might | 


until no doubt remains. But the great advan- 
tages of entire self-tuition are, that it will make 
us confident,—sure of what we direct. It will 
lead us to be satisfied that the course we have 
adopted in carrying out this or that plan is 
correct. We are enabled to handle the rules, 
and, if necessary, make new ones, for by self- 
tuition the mind is made as sharp as a needle’s 


formed according as we understand the old, and 
as we undermine the darkness with which we 
are struggling, volumes of light will tumble in 
upon us in periodical avalanches, if I may use 
the word, which will cause within us a tumul- 


ScARCELY any one ever resorts to the practice say, more pleasant, because it would lack ex- | tuous joy, the more gratifying because our know- 
of self-instruction who can command the means | citement and yet contain as much novelty. ledge has been achieved by our own individual 
to employ a tutor and the time to take advantage | Philosophers have thought it worth their while | exertions. 


of his assistance. 


It is very agreeable to be | to write volumes upon words alone, and he who | 


But apart from these advantages, derived from 


taught by a competent instructor, and pleasant, in his studies will passa single one satisfied with | self-instruction, it points out the path which 
when one is puzzled by a difficult problem, to | the sound of it and what he has understood from | leads to a commendable life, by giving bene- 
turn for assistance to one who can explain it | the context will find it impossible to succeed | ficial and healthy employment to the mind. 


satisfactorily. Still, the pupil whom the school- 
master generally finds easiest to teach is the one 
who applies himself to master the why and the 
wherefore of his exercises; and therefore we 
must come to the conclusion that self-tuition 
imprints more lastingly on the mind that which 
we take upon ourselves to learn. The student 
who has no person to help him over his difficul- 
ties must give his subject more attention, and, 
having once mastered it, retains it for ever. 
What we have explained to us evaporates soonest 
from our minds; but what we find out for our- 
selves will obviously remain with us, to be ready 
at memory’s beck, because we were compelled, 
in order to master it, to give it the necessary | 
repetition, without which there will be no lasting. | 

There is a close resemblance between the | 
accumulation of wealth and the attainment of | 
knowledge, and most men have a yearning for | 
both. But to win either one must be possessed | 





of patience and perseverance,—virtues indis- | 
|two or three attempts to recall the words in 


pensable to those who desire wealth or know- 
ledge, and with many seemingly very difficult to 
attain. Our store of knowledge, as of wealth, 
will be in proportion to the amount of our patient 
industry. How many will say that their want 
of success in attaining knowledge is to be attri- 
buted to their want of patience, and not to that 
of intelligence ? Many exhibit a laudable desire, 
manly and honest, to learn some favourite art, 
but have a great dislike to the drudgery neces- 
sary to go through in order to accomplish their 
object. Some take up a book with great deter- 
mination, but after a little while begin to lose 
patience, and throw it down in despair. It would 
be well at such a time to call to mind the maxim 
“That which is easily gained is generally 
thought the least about.” Young men who 
have a wish to add to their knowledge by means 
of self-tuition should bear in mind what has 
been accomplished by those whose names are to 
be found in the foremost ranks, and should take 
a lesson from the biographies of those of whom 
it has been proved that they raised themselves 
in the world, in wealth and honours, by simply 
teaching themselves. It has been said that one 
needs only to know the alphabet to learn what- 
ever else one wishes. If this be so, a man who 
knows how to read well may feel assured 
that a great power is at his disposal for 
the attainment of information. It is in the 
reading and careful digestion of what a person 
has read that the whole secret lies. Many who 
would make excellent progress by reading 
sparingly and carefully skim over the pages as 
if their sole object was to get to the end of 
the book as soon as possible. They are satisfied 
with an idea of what has been written. They 
never stay to consider the point of a sentence, 


in self-tuition, and he will lose some of the | 
most pleasing facts in literature by neglecting to | 
inquire all about it. | 
Men who work by the aid of rules which they | 
have picked up, and who put them into practice 
every day without inquiring into the why and 
the wherefore of such rules, are never sure that 
they are right; and when by the aid of these 
they have accomplished their allotted task, they 
are often known to express surprise at how true 
the rules have worked. Had they been masters 
of the why and the wherefore of the rules pre- 
viously, they would never tremble for fear of not 


| applying them exactly as they had been taught. 


How often do we hear the superficial mechanic 
exclaim, when something comes his way that he 
had partially learned, but never gave a single 
thought to after the first effort at comprehen. 
sion,—‘“‘ Wait, now. Let me see. Oh! what 
makes me forget it? I know the rule; for that 
So-and-so showed me how to do it” ? and after 


which it was explained, he has to confess that 
he has forgotten them, and excuses himself 
with the sighing remark that he has very bad 
retention. It is not the memory that is at fault 
in hundreds of cases like this. The failure 
occurs through the neglect of turning the problem 
over in the mind until the why and the where. 
fore of its construction are thoroughly under. 
stood. One who will never rest satisfied until 
he is master of the whole fact need never 
burthen his memory with the exact words which 
explained it; for, knowing the fact, he can 
demonstrate it in words of his own, which will 
be sure to recur to him on recollecting the truth 
alone. 

The business of an instructor is to simplify 
technicalities, and by oral demonstration, atti- 
tude, gesture, and constant repetition, cause his 
pupils to comprehend what he is trying to 
explain. If he be clear and explicit, and we 
arrive at the knowledge of the fact with him, it 
is ten to one that we take it as a conclusion 
which we were expecting, and for which we 
paid money, and a notion takes possession of us 
that this is a natural consequence, and that we 
are under no obligation to the tutor or to the 
words he used for our knowledge. This makes 
us careless, and prevents us from setting the 
proper value on what we have just received for 
our money ; and because we gave money for it,— 





perhaps a trifle,—we think as little about the 
knowledge as of the trifling sum expended upon 
it; and although the subject may be a most 
important one to remember, it is often lost sight 
of because it seemed to us so easily obtained. 
But if, on the other hand, one comes to the 
conclusion to try what he can learn from books 








Also, when we compare the little we know with 
the much the writer of the lessons has laid 
before us, we are sure to become more humble, 
and self-conceit will not fail to get a wholesome 
check whenever it rises to the surface. It will 
also make us lay more value upon our leisure 
time, and teach us to economise it, and utilise 
every spare hour or half-hour. I once read of a 
man who boasted that he added thousands of 
words to his vocabulary, by studying them on 
the way between his residence and the place 
where he did business. There are numbers of 
working men who get by heart useless and 
vulgarsongs and airs, which they keep singing and 
whistling at their work to the great annoyance 
often of their mates, when they could have their 
minds occupied with the contemplation of some 
useful problem. There is no mechanic or labourer 
who has not his mind unoccupied for hours 
every day, which could be turned to the improve. 
ment of his mind, without retarding his work. 
It is easy for a joiner to try up his stuff and 
think, and not very difficult for a mason to work 
a moulding, or square a block of stone, and do 
the same. I need not point out the advantages 
derived from this practice, in a moral sense ; for 
he who is generally in a state of mind bent upon 
self-improvement will find that he cannot spare 
“aid for the purpose of thinking ili of his neigh- 
our. 

Those who earn a living by daily mental labour 
will, I believe, find it more difficult to follow the 
plan of self-tuition than those engaged in a 
mechanical calling. The constant drag upon 
the brain day after day, and the monotonous 
repetitions required in most commercial occupa- 
tions, create a distaste for the resumption of 
brainwork during leisure hours; and many have 
dispositions so constructed that a single irregu- 
larity or thought of an existing error in their 
books or calculations will occupy their attention, 
to the exclusion of what they may have a wish 
to study. But there are men who can leave 
their business heads at their respective offices, 
and resume their studious ones without the 
difficulties I have mentioned, and thus triumph 
over the obstacles which would dare bar their 
advancement. There are hundreds of examples 
in history of men who, although following a 
mental occupation, were nevertheless successful 
in self-tuition. The consequent inscribing of 
their names upon the rolls of fame, and the 
attainment of wealth and honours, were the 
results of patient application perseveringly 
pursued. 

From the ranks of manual labourers, too, 
mechanics and others have sprung,—men who 
have been successful in self-tuition, and whose 
lives should be studied by those who are dis- 
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satisfied because knowledge will not tumble in 
upon them by merely glancing at a book. I 
shall take one for example, and in order to 
economise space, leave the reader to seek for 
others in their biographies. Ben Jonson, it is 
said, worked at the building of Lincoln’s Inn 
with a trowel in his hand, and a book in his 
pocket. This is very suggestive. The ignorant 
and the idle of that time, as of to-day, sneered 
perhaps at his thoughtful countenance, and 
thought light of his studious habits; but his 
name lives to be honoured by his countrymen as 
® sweet recompense for labour done. While 
gazing on the expressive exclamation which for 
au epitaph is inscribed on his tomb, I thought 
to myself that the life of this great man was an 
example of patience and verance ; that he 
could allow his mind to dwell upon the beauties 
of literature, and direct it so as to benefit by the 
drift of his thought, even though employed in 
the not very congenial occupation of laying 
“headers and stretchers.” To be sure, he was 
possessed of genius, but genius has been defined 
as patience. 

Much has been said on the subject of providing 
clubs where working men could meet to have a 
chat together, read the newspapers, play baga- 
telle, cards, &c., during their leisure-time ; but 
although I am not altogether opposed to such 
places of resort, still I am of opinion that much 
valuable time can be wasted in them. A course 
of self-tuition will answer more effectively the 
purposes which it is supposed these will achieve ; 
for, to learn, one must study attentively, and 
the best place to do this will be found to be 
one’s own home. The most that can be done for 


THE LEEDS SCHOOL-BOARD 
SCHOOLS. 


At arecent meeting of this Board, Mr. Woolley 
read the report of the Sites and Buildings Com- 
mittee, which recommended acceptance of the 
following tenders for the school buildings and 
boundary walls of the Burley-road school :— 
Excavators’, bricklayers’, masons’ work, and car- 
penters’ and joiners’ work, Messrs. Longley 
Brothers, 4,6921. 9s. 6d.; smiths’, founders’, and 
ironmongers’ work, Messrs. Heaps & Robinson, 
3661.; slaters’ work, Mr. W. Pocock, 3291. ; 
plasterers’ work, Mr. W. Garlick, 1451.; 
plumbers’, gas-fitters’, glaziers’, and painters’ 
work, 3471, 18s. 9d.; total, 5,8801. 83. 3d. The 
committee also recommended increase of the 
clerk of works’ salary from 21. 2s. to 21. 10s. per 
week, and confirmation of the appointment of 
Mr. W. H. Thorp, architect’s assistant, at a 
salary of 801. per year. Mr. Woolley, in answer 
to a question, said the accommodation at the 
Burley-road school would be for 705 children, 
and the average cost per head, including archi- 
tect’s commission, would be 8l. 15s. 1d., which 
was less than any of their other schools, excepting 
Jack-lane. The report was adopted. 

At a subsequent stage of the proceedings, as 


reported by the Yorkshire Post, the chairman 
asked Mr. Woolley for some particulars respect. 
ing the progress of the new schools. He said 
that he had been at Saltaire in the present week, 
when he went over the very fine schools there, 
and he observed that the school-rooms were long 
and very narrow. The schoolmaster told him 
that he was very glad that the Leeds School 
Board had made such a stand in favour of 
broader schools, for he felt the inconvenience of 
the narrow system. 

Mr. Woolley said that the Board would be 
glad to hear that their action in regard to the 
width of schools was appreciated by a teacher 
at Saltaire, who had had practical experience of 
the narrow schools. With regard to the three 
schools that were being erected, he was glad te 
say they would be ready for occupation in a 
short time. The Bewerley-street School, he 
thought, would be a mode! school, both with 
regard to architecture, workmanship, material, 
and accommodation, and it would be at a reason- 
able cost, as he would be able to show them by 
figures. From a statement which had been 
drawn up with regard to the cost of the six 
schools actually building or contracted for, and 
| which was partly read by Mr. Woolley, the 
following is given :— 
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young men at such places will be to supply them | 
with periodicals, newspapers, and often frivolous | 
company, keeping which leave no solid benefits | 
behind. Periodical reading is novel reading, and 
constant newspaper reading not much better. 
The former details the romance of days gone by, 
and the latter records that of to-day. Wading 
through the horrid details of a murder actually 
committed will only create a feeling of pain at 
the utmost, and the report of a scandal and its 
attendant gossip takes up valuable time—at 
least, valuable to all working men, who have so 
much need of extending their knowledge for 
useful purposes. Novel reading excites the taste 
for mystery, and leads us to view mankind as 
the author does, which, in most cases, is pur- 
posely intended to be incorrect ; and the more 
preposterous it would seem, the better for the 
sale of the book. He who is persistent in novel 
reading will find it will not lead to either 
happy or beneficial results, and unless for 
positive relaxation, feasting upon the works 
of even our best writers is absolute waste 
of time. If one’s observation be close (and self- 
tuition will make it so), one can imagine novelty 
enough by studying for recreation the acts of 
those with whom one comes in contact. City 
thoroughfares will supply us with vanity, 
frivolity, mendicancy, profligacy, misfortune, 
and ignorance, on the one hand; industry, 
honesty, perseverance, tact, modesty, and all the 
other ingredients that go to compose a novel, on 
the other. A couple of hours’ ride or walk into 
the country will introduce a man seeking recrea- 
tion to a rural scene and rustic life, if he be fond 
of such scenes. A gentleman’s demesne, with 
its broad lands and pictures of wood and water, 
hill and dale, will supply him with materials for 
a descriptive sketch; and after he has contem- 
plated these, he can then start with his pair of 
lovers, lordly or lowly, his villain, honest man, 
clown, sage, and all the tag, rag, and bobtail 
that go to make up the small fry of a novel; 
and before a writer would have time almost to 
point his pen, one could be, in fancy, at the end 
of a hundred similar scenes such as a writer of 
fiction could lay open to his view. And all this 
fashioned from’ people and places which one may 
have met and seen. From the people specially 
@ man could choose characters enough to amuse 
him, and, by the aid of his mimicking powers, 
make them talk and strut before him on fancy’s 
stage until satisfied. And this without the 
labonr and excitement caused by rushing 
through a novel with his brain on fire and his 
breath in his mouth, 








Tramways in Brompton.—A strong oppo- 
sition is organised,—and with good reason,— 
against the proposed formation of a tramway 
along the Brompton-road through Knightsbridge. 
If the projected Bill should become law, the 





road in parts will be impassable. 
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The Rev. J. H. F. Kendall, commenting on 
Mr. Woolley’s remarks, said he hoped Bewerley- 
street School would not be a model school, for 
several reasons. It appeared that it was going 
to cost over 121. per child, and only the other 
day he received a communication from Middles. 
brough of a very excellent school there that 
was going to be built for 41. 10s. per head. The 
large rooms were too broad for their length, and 
the class-rooms were too big compared with the 
large rooms. Another thing, there was no com- 
munication internally between the three depart- 
ments, and he thought that a defect. He also 
thought the covered playgrounds were going to 
be much more expensive than they need be. 








SALE OF HOUSE-PROPERTY IN LEEDS. 


THE NEW BOARD SCHOOLS IN ROSS. 


Tue ceremony of laying the memorial stone of 
the new Board schools for the parish of Ross, 
Herefordshire, has taken place in the presence of 
a large number of spectators. The stone was 
presented by Mr. George Pearson, architect to 
the Board. After the Education Department 
had approved of the plans drawn up by Mr. 
Pearson, twelve contracts were sent in, the lowest, 
that of Mr. William Bowers, of Hereford, at 
4,6971., being accepted. The money for erecting 
the building and purchasing the site will be 
borrowed at 3} percent. interest, payable in equal 
annual instalments spreading over fifty years. 
Some time in March the contractor commenced 
the work, and the foundations have been put in, 
and the work fairly advanced. The site is in 
Cantilupe-road, and comprises an area of 3,200 
square yards, purchased for 1,000. The 





SEVENTEEN lots of surplus property purchased 
in connexion with the street improvements of | 
the Leeds Town Council were offered for sale by 
auction, on behalf of the corporation, by Messrs. 
Hepper & Sons, of East Parade. Eight of the 
lots were sold for an aggregate of 11,5381. 5s. 

Lot 1 was a corner site at the junction of 
Kirkgate with Call-lane, having a frontage of 
29 ft. 8 in. to the former, and 43 ft. 5 in. to 
the latter street, comprising an area of about 
82 square yards. This lot is at present used as 
a licensed public-house. Sold for 501. per yard ; 
total, 4,100. 

Lot 3 was a shop, house, and yard, having a 
frontage of about 14 ft. to Kirkgate, in the occu- 
pation of Mr. G. Walker, 66 square yards. Sold 
for 271. per yard ; total, 1,782. 

Lot 4. A shop site, having a frontage of 
27 ft. 6 in. to Call-lane, 56 square yards. Sold 
for 151. per yard; total, 8401. 

Lot 7. A shop site, having a frontage of 20 ft. 
to Call-lane, 94 square yards. Sold for 141. 10s. 
per yard ; total, 1,3631. 

Lot 8. The workshops, brewhouse, and out- 
buildings, situated in the Regent Inn-yard, con- 
taining 102 square yards, Sold for 6l. per yard; 
total, 6121. 

Lot 9. A corner site, overlooking the Corn 
Exchange and the junction of Call-lane, Market- 
street, and Duncan-street, having a frontage of 
69 ft., about 784 square yards. Sold for 191. 10s. 
per yard; total, 1,5251. 17s. 6d. 

Lot 16. A plot of land, lying between the pro- 
perty of Mr. Walter Ste:d and Albion-street, 
having a frovtage to such street of 22 ft. 6 in., 
9 square yards, Sold for 251. per yard; total, 


surface was much out of level, the difference 
between the levels in the Cantilupe-road and 
Henry-street being 12} ft. The site having been 
quarried a few years ago necessitated a portion 
of the foundations being carried a depth of 17 ft., 
being more than the height of the schools to the 
wall-plate at the Cantilupe-road level. The 
foundations are in concrete. The walling is of 
local stone with shoddy face, and pointed with 
black mortar. The dressings are to be of Cor- 
sham Down Bath stone. A tracery window to 
the board-room will add to the ornate appearance 
of the edifice, and there is a bell-cot 60 ft. in 
height. The dimensions and accommodations 
are as follow :— 


Boys’ School ..........s0c00ssseeeee- 61 by 20 
fa TASSTOOM osc.seceseeceeeee 20 by is} 120 
Girls’ Behool. ........0....00+-sc0eess 61 by S} 120 
Classroom. ............000..- 20 by 18 
Infante’ School ...............0000+. 80 by 22 } 180 
so «—-—s Classroom .........000.00 20 by 22 


CORO eee eetOe eee ree eee eee reese eeeeereeeeenene 


The boys’ and girls’ halls, used as cloak-rooms, 
will be 20 ft. by 18 ft. There will be retiring- 
rooms, lavatories, and the usual out-offices, with 
sanitary arrangements. The open spaces will 
be appropriated for playgrounds, and there will 
be covered sheds for open-air recreation. 








English Artizans and the Vienna Ex- 
hibition.—Ten artizans, representing various 
trades of the town, and selected by the Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce to report upon their 
respective industries at the Vienna Exhibition, 
have left for Vienna, 
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DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE OF PENGE. 
FLOODING OF HOUSES, 


§ Tue inhabitants of Penge have, for some time, 
been in a state of much consternation arising 
out of the defective drainage of the district, by 
which several of the houses have been flooded, 
doing considerable damage; and last week a 
public meeting of the ratepayers was held on 
the subject, when it transpired that the evil was 
traceable to the misconstruction of the sewers. 
Amongst those present were several members of 
the Lewisham Board of Works, in whose district 
Penge is situated. 

Mr. Elkington, one of the members present, 
and who stated that he laid down the sewers in 
the National Freehold Company’s estate, near 
Penge, observed that as the sewers were now 
constructed, it seemed asif there was an attempt 
on the part of the designer to oppose the uni- 
versal laws imposed by nature. He had been 
trying, for instance, to make a quart go intoa 
pint-pot, and attempting two or three times to 
make water go up a hill. The sewers had not 
been laid down on a right principle. 

On the part of many present a strong hope 
was expressed that an improved state of things 
would soon be bronght about. The hamlet was 
rapidly increasing, and already the lower part 
contributed a large amount of money to the 
Lewisham Board of Works. In answer to an in- 
quiry, it was stated that an independent surveyor 
who had been appointed to examine the sewers 
had already commenced the duties, and was now 


at work. 











simpletest. So long as the temperature of the 
air in the chimney is higher than that of the 
external air, so long will there be a circulation 
resulting from the different densities of warm 


and cold air. 


I believe there are now some half-dozen or 


more of these shafts in operation in the same 
town, and they are all equally effective, and 
work without interruption. 


Objections have been made to this system. 


Some allege that these gases are not destroyed, 
and that they will descend and again prove a 
nuisance. 
heat of the air in the base of the chimney would 
destroy much of the noxious quality of the gases, 
and the smoke, which is principally carbon, 
would absorb a great deal; but, independently 
of these agencies, the high temperature of the 
ascending air of the shaft causes so great a rarefi- 
cation that it acquires a buoyancy which causes 
it to rise so high that it is carried “‘ clean away,” 
and then the oxygen of the air soon converts the 
noxious gases into perfectly inert compounds. 
The provisions for the disposal of such emana- 
tions are so complete that we need not fear any 
evil consequences when so discharged into the 
air. 
mixed with the vast ocean of air, and so diluted 
and changed in its properties, as to become quite 
harmless. 


This is a mistaken idea; for the 


All gaseous matter becomes so thoronghly 


Geo. H. Stayton, 
Borough Engineer, Ryde. 








NEW DOCKS AT SHARPNESS. 
A prierF description of these docks will be in- 


WALLS AND FLOORS OF RACKET 





Sir, —In answer to your correspondent, 
“H. D. E.,” respecting the best materials to 
plaster the walls and floor of a closed racket 
court, I beg to suggest trowelled Portland 
cement for the walls, and the same material, 
left rough with the hand-float, for the floor. I 


400 ft. apart. 
wide. 
550 ft. long and 300 ft. wide. 
lock 320 ft. long, with three pairs of 60 ft. gates ; 
the sills of the two next the tidal basin being at 


teresting. The new entrance to the docks will 
be at what is known as Holly Hazel Pill, and 
outside the entrance will be a couple of open 
timber piers, running out nearly to the low- 
water line, the heads of which will be about 
The entrance itself will be 60 ft. 
Next to the entrance is the tidal basin, 
Then comes a 


used this to the whole of the internal walls of | the same level as the entrance, and the other 


the New Standard Theatre, Bishopsgate, six 
years ago; and I have no doubt the worthy 
proprietor, Mr. J. Douglass, will allow your 
correspondent to inspect, and form his own 
opinion as to its suitability. D. J. TUHEY. 





Srr,—In answer to “H. D. E.,” as to walls of 
a racket court, good Portland cement,—Messrs. 
Bazley, White, & Co.’s best special,—rendered 
in one coat; fine sand, trowelled to a fair surface, 
half and half in one coat, thoroughly saturating 
the brickwork before applying the cement ; and 
for specimens of same done by me, eight open 
courts and one closed, at college, Harrow-on-the- 
Hill ; six open courts, Hailybury College, Hert- 
ford Heath, and other courts; Prince’s Club, 
Hans-place, Sloane-street,—all good specimens : 
they have stood the hard balls these twelve 
years, a good test. WitiiamM Putnam. 








SEWER VENTILATION. 


Sir,—The question of sewer and house 
drainage ventilation is a matter of grave impor- 
tance. It has not hitherto received that amount 
of attention and anxious inquiry which it fairly 
demands, and I am glad to find a discussion 
opened in your columns by a gentleman of 
Mr. Lemon’s standing, who must have ‘had con. 
siderable experience in this subject. Many 
towns are quite at a stand, and the great evil of 
non- or badly-ventilated sewers and drains is in 
full foree, in consequence of there being no 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 

Reepecting sewer ventilation, I am in a 
position to record a successful experiment by a 
gentleman in the midland counties, who owns a 
large factory in a populous town. A connexion 
was formed from the main sewer to a factory- 
shaft, 80 ft. higb, by about 200 ft. of 6-in. stone. 
ware pipes, the joints being in cement; and 
when I tested it, it was producing marked effects, 


24 ft. below the top water of the canal. 
lock is made of such a length as to enable the 
large-sized vessels to pass into the canal, and by 
having three pairs of gates, the ordinary sized 
craft will pass through with a considerable 
saving of water. 
charging dock, 2,200 feet in length, of varying 
widths, and occupying an area of 13} acres. 
The depth of water will vary from 28 ft. 6 in. 
to 24ft., but will remain at one level. The 
dock gradually narrows towards the swing- 
bridge, connecting the rails and roads on both 
sides ; beyond this is the cut to join the existing 
canal, which will be about 720 ft. in length. 


The 


Next to the lock is the dis- 


For the accommodation of vessels requiring re- 


pairs at Sharpness, a graving dock is also being 
constructed. This will be about 350 ft. long, 


with a varying width of from 50 ft. to 80 ft. 








INTERESTING DISCOVERY IN 
WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


A piscoveryY, which is likely to prove interest. 
ing and instructive, has just been made within 
the ancient precincts of the College-hall, known 
to archeologists and antiquaries as having 
been the refectory or dining-room of the monas- 
tery formerly connected with the cathedral, and 
in modern times appropriated as a school-room 
for the college boys. The cathedral authorities, 
anxious to enlarge the accommodation of the 
school, had given directions for the removal of 
the somewhat unsightly orchestra at the east 
end of the hall, and during the progress of the 
work, as described by the local Herald, some of 
the plaster having fallen off, a small piece of 
moulding was observed underneath, which led 
to the discovery of a reredos of great antiquity 
and magnificence. To remove the whole of the 
plaster was a work of some delicacy, great care 
being necessarily required not to injure the 
moulding. In the space thus cleared there is a 
central panel in the form of a quatrefoil, 11 ft. 





by withdrawing at least 100,000 cubic feet of air 


6 in. in height, containing, it is believed, the 





every twenty-four hours. The result is eminently 
successful, and the action is energetic and con- 
stant, as proved by the “test-pipe.” Such a 
volume withdrawn continually must cause a 
great change of air in the sewer in the locality 
of the connexion. The action of the chimney. 
shaft does not cease with the closing of the 
factory, but is continued (of course with 
diminished power), not only during the night, 
ut for days after, which action is proved by a 





figure of our Saviour, but it is in so mutilated a 
condition that this cannot with certainty be 
ascertained. On one side of the figure there is 
a shaft in the later Norman style, with capital 
and base, but on the other side the upper por. 
tion of the corresponding column is gone. The 
spandrels appear to have contained emblems of 
the four Evangelists, their outlines being suffi- 
ciently revealed to lead to that conclusion. The 
whole of the emblems, as well as the central 





figure, have been chipped flush with the wall ; 


that is, the reredos has been sacrificed by some 
Vandal plasterer, who wished to make a smooth 
wall. On each side of the central panel there are 
two niches with groined canopies in a good state 
of preservation, but the figures, for which they 
were clearly intended, have disappeared. Above 
these niches, again, there are indications of 
richly - crocketed canopies, with pinnacles an 
buttresses, the whole indicating elaborate paing 
and costly workmanship. It is thought pro. 
bable from the patches of colouring and the 
tarnished lustre of the gilding, which still sur. 
vives the destroying hand of time, and the still 
more ruthless hand of man, that the discovery 
is one of considerable importance in an archs. 
ological and historic point of view, as indicating 
one of the earliest and most splendid specimens 
of art connected with the cathedral. 

It should be added that on the south side of 
the reredos there is an awmbry or receptacle in 
the wall containing an oak shelf curiously 
honeycombed with age and rot. 








THE MANCHESTER TOWN-HALL 
CONTRACTS. 


THE question of the Town-hall contracts has 
been considered at some length by the Man- 
chester City Council. The town-hall sub.com- 
mittee reported that tenders for the completion 
of the town-hall had been received as follow :— 
G. Smith & Co., London, 131,3711.; Mark 
Foggatt, Cheetham-hill, 105,8331.; R. Neill & 
Sons, Manchester, 97,8501.; and T. Clay & Son, 
Droylsden, 93,5001. Mr. Waterhouse, the archi- 
tect, reported that his estimates for furnishing 
the building in accordance with his designs, and 
the summary of specification already read to 
them (except that for the windows red deal is 
substituted for teak), amounts to 114,0521. 
Before the quantities were taken, in fact, in 
Angust, 1870, his rough calculations for this 
work amounted to 91,3701. 7s. 10d., which, owing 
to the rise in labour and material, would pro. 
bably be represented by 103,000l. at the present 
time. This showed a discrepancy of 11,0001. 
between his present and former rough calcula- 
tions. The committee resolved to recommend 
to the council to accept the tender of Messrs. 
Clay & Son. After a discussion the report was 
adopted unanimously. 








THE PROPOSED TESTIMONIAL TO 
MR. HENRY COLE, C.B. 


S1r,—The proposed testimonial to Mr. Henry 
Cole seems to me of such exceptional interest to 
all classes, that I do not hesitate to offer my 
own very cordial expression of approval. For it 
is not only in the decorative arts and art manu- 
factures that his influence has been“so long 
potent, but, as it seems to me, his indomitable 
energy and thoroughness have beneficially 
affected every branch of art, science, and common 
school education. 

No one familiar with my name in connexion 
with the institution of which Mr. Cole is the 
head will suspect me of crediting the manage- 
ment with infallibility ; but whilst I am aware 
that many of the positions originally and dog- 
matically assumed have, in the light of in- 
creased knowledge and experience, been suc- 
cesrively abandoned as untenable, so much has 
been accomplished in other and newer directions 
that these early failures must count as nothing 
in comparison with the magnitude of later suc- 
cesses. The South Kensington Museum has 
been brought to its present magnificent propor- 
tions in the teeth of such virulent opposition 
and persistent ridicule as would have discour- 
aged and disgusted most men, and against 
which no ordinary man could have successfully 
worked. It is new in itself a monument for 
national pride, which should ever be associated 
with the name of its founder, and in the pre- 
sence of which all personal envy, malice, and 
uncharitableness (and there has been too much 
of each) must for ever stand abashed. The 
cause of popular art has triumphed, and art in 
the narrow sense of architecture, painting, and 
sculpture—the exclusive art of wealth and 
nobility, the art which is alone the great man’s 
possession—no longer proudly claims its false 
pre-eminence, 

By the labours of more than twenty years, 
Mr. Cole has proved that the true mission of 
art is not to minister to the lexury of the few, 
but to ameliorate the condition of the many ; 
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that it should enter into the humblest life, and 
redeem poverty itself from some of its most 
revolting and squalid wretchedness. Therefore, 
I trust that whatever form the proposed testi- 
monial may be made to take, it will be limited 
by no class restrictions, but be at once an 
emphatic, unanimous, and adequate expression 
of tho nation’s gratitude through the voice of 
the people. C. Henry WHITAKER, 





We wish to draw attention to the fact that a 
meeting will be held at Willis’s Rooms on Friday, 
the 11th inst., at three o’clock, to consider the 
subject. The Marquis of Westminster will 
preside. 








PROPOSED INCREASE OF DOCK ACCOM. 
MODATION AT CARDIFF, 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Chamber of Com. 
merce, says the Bristol Times, has been held for 
the purpose of considering the desirability of 
increasing the dock accommodation of the port 
of Cardiff. Mr. Batchelor read a paper, in which 
he elaborately detailed a scheme for constructing 
new docks on the waste land between Cardiff 
and Penarth. To carry out this scheme, he 
estimated that a sum of about 750,0001. would 
be required, and the bulk of this amount he 
proposed should be supplied by the various rail. 
way and other companies having an interest 
in the development of the port. The remainder, 
about 250,0001., he suggested, could be raised 
by the public. Several members of the chamber 
expressed their concurrence in the scheme, and 
it was unanimously agreed that the present 
amount of dock accommodation is totally inade- 
quate. The chairman, however, thought the 
time had not yet arrived for increasing the 
accommodation to the extent proposed by Mr. 
Batchelor’s scheme, and he expressed his opinion 
that the new basin in course of construction 
would meet the present requirements. Ulti- 
mately, the following resolution was carried 
nem. dis.: ‘That, in the opinion of this meeting, 
it is absolutely necessary that additional dock 
accommodation should be provided with the 
least possible delay.” 





TRADE DISPUTE ANENT BACK-DAY 
MONEY. 


On Tuesday the whole of the masons em- 
ployed by Messrs. Robson & Son, of Durham, 
picked up their tools from the new works of the 
Male Training College, and their stated grievance 
is that employers have no right whatever to 
retain what is known in the North as “a running- 
on-day-in-hand.” The ‘‘ Dorwm” masons con- 
tend that whatever the castom may be in other 
counties it is not in accordance with trade usages 
in their own city, and they are determined to 
resist its introduction. 

Messrs. Robson, having received the legal 
notice from their men, determined on their side 
to maintain the principle of a back day in hand, 
and the men have since got work elsewhere. 
Sad times ! 








THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
AND COMPENSATION. 


In the Sheriffs’ Court for the county of Mid. 
dlesex, a two days’ protracted inquiry has occu. 
pied the attention of a special jury and a 
formidable array of Q.C.s to determine what 
compensation should be allotted for nearly the 
destruction of a whole street. 

The evidence and arguments would occupy 
nearly the full space of the Builder, but the 
following digest of the case contains the facts 
as elicited. 

Messrs. Tubbs & Lewis, the plaintiffs, are 
elastic web manufacturers, in Old-street and 
Wilderness-row, and their warehouses are of 
great magnitude, employing some 500 hands, 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works required 
the claimants’ premises for a new street, cutting 


‘through the line of warehouses. The plaintiffs 


claimed no less than 70,0001. for damages and 
value of their lease, and the surveyors for the 
Metropolitan Board of Works endeavoured to 
cut down the claim to the lowest valuation, 
39,8221. As usual in cases of this nature, sur. 
veyors on the other side valued the damage 
somewhat differently from the defendants, and 
assessed it at about 63,7411. 
The jury went over the property, and the 


assessor, Mr. Manisty, Q.C., very considerately 
left the valuation in the hands of the jury, who, 
after a deliberation of nearly an hour, awarded 
the sum of 45,0541. as compensation for the 
buildings, 








DECLINE OF IRON SHIPBUILDING IN 


ENGLAND, 

THE unmitigated rise in the prices of iron, 
coke, and coal, added to the extra wage of 
labour and reduction of hours, is being felt. 

The employers in the iron shipbuilding trade 
at Sunderland, on the Wear, have been com- 
pelled to give notice to their hands for a reduc- 
tion of wages to the extent of 10 per cent. on 
all the different classes of “iron men,” and of 
sixpence per week on the wages of shipwrights 
and joiners. It is a fortnight’s notice expiring 
on Saturday week. 

The trade, usually so brisk on the “ Wear,” 
is now in avery depressed state, there being 
few orders for new steamers in the market. 

That this altered state of the shipbuilding 
yards in the North will speedily reach the 
Southern and Western ports seems like'y; for 
on Monday morning last Blackwall and the Isle 
of Dogs were far from being so active as of late, 
and there has been a rumour in this quarter 
that shipowners are finding iron ships too 
expensive to charter or freight, and intend 
returning to the wooden vessels and ancient 
masts and rigging. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Eveter.—The carpenters and joiners have re- 
sumed work, after having been on strike for two 
months, for a redaction of the hours of labour 
from 58 to 54 per week, and an increase of 5}d. 
per hour in wages. They now go in to work for 
564 hours per week, and each man is to be paid 
according to his skill. 

Bristol.—The operative labourers employed at 
the extensive buildings of the Midland Railway 
sheds, Barton-hill, have strack work, the reason 
being that ove man employed by the firm re- 
fused to become a member of the Labourers’ 
Union. 

Leamington. — The Leamington Builders’ 
Association met to consider whether a confe- 
rence should be held with the operatives, who 
have been on strike three months. The men 
demand that 54 instead of 56} hours should con- 
stitute a week’s work, and an advance of wages. 
The meeting was opposed to a conference. 

Shefield.—A mass meeting of engineers, who 
are agitating for an advance of 2s. per week, 
and a certain provision in the scale of payment 
for overtime has passed a resolution, declining 
the masters’ suggestion that arbitration should 
be resorted to. A strike was the inevitable 
result. 

Lydbrook. — The masons working on the 
Severn and Wye branch of railway, now in 
course of construction at this village, sent in a 
formal demand for an advance of wages to the 
extent of 6d. perday. The present wages are 
5s. a day, or 30s. per week. The rise, if granted, 
wil bring them up to 33s. per week. They 
assert that if it is not complied with by Satur. 
day they will then cease to work on the line. 








THREATENED STRIKE. 


Tue Master Builders’ Association, in defer. 
ence to an earnest appeal from the Labour and 
Capital Department of the Social Science Asso- 
cia'ion, have issued a circular to the committees 
of the masons and carpenters, consenting to 
receive a deputation from the men, with the 
view of di-cussing the matters in dispute, so as 
to avert, if possible, the impending great struggle 
between capital and labour. The members of 
the Social Science Association have addressed 
circulars also to the committees of the men, as 
well as to the masters, inviting them, in the 
interests of all parties, to use every effort to 
endeavour to settle the dispute, either by arbi- 
tration or mutual compromise. We warmly 
endorse the recommendation. 





Srr,—I have a particular aversion to contro- 
versy by correspondence, but it is necessary for 
me to trouble you once more in order to clear 
myself from what would appear to be a gross 
misstatement. I fully exonerate Mr. Hannen 


and the committee of employers from any inten. 





tion to wilfully misrepresent anything that 


occurred at our interview in July last, and I 
am sure Mr. Hannen and the other gentlemen 
will give me credit for equal respect for the 
truth. I do not think Mr. Hannen has damaged 
my quotation by giving the remainder of the 

ph; for if, since last July, terra-cotta 
had taken the place of stone, masons would not 
be seeking an advance of wages, but would most 
probably be searching for other sources of em- 
ployment ; but inasmuch as terra-cotta has not 
taken the place of stone, I might fairly be ex- 
cused for holding the promise good. Permit me 
to give in full one other paragraph to which I 
have previously referred. In reply to question, 
Mr. Lucas says,—‘*‘ When you make a demand on 
me for 9d. in March, I should try to get a few of 
those fellows that are working for 6d. down 
in the north. With all your power, you will not 
keep men at 6d. in one part of the country, 
within a few hours by rail off London, when they 
can get 8jd.or 9d. here, if it can be [shown] 
they will be fairly treated ; but if they increase 
largely there, and there is plenty of work here, 
you will get an increase there is no doubt.” As 
Mr. Hannen supplied a quotation for me, I will 
return the favour. I admit Mr. Trollope said it 
was impossible to bind themselves to what may 
happen in March; but his reason against a defi- 
nitive promise was the uncertainty of our com. 
mercial prosperity, and instanced the promise 
made to the building operatives in 1865 for an 
advance of wages, to commence in the spring of 
1866, and the difficulty they (the employers) 
experienced in making good their promise, 
through the financial failures of that memor- 
able year. Myself and colleagues saw the force 
of Mr. Trollope’s reasoning, and were content to 
bide our time; but, happily for us, the spring of 
1873 has not witnessed commercial calamities 
like those of 1866. Terra-cotta has not super- 
seded stone; the men of the north are still 
clinging to their native districts; in many 
instances they have (this summer) had their 
wages increased and working hours reduced, 
numbers of the towns working forty-eight hours 
and a half weekly for wages varying from 30s. 
upwards. If the above facts do not constitute 
promise, it is strongly implied. Our impression 
of their meaning was this :—“ Do not insist on 
absolute promises, but should trade be good, no 
doubt you will get the advance.” Personally, I 
would willingly submit to the decision of any 
impartial person whether or not I can be charged 
with misrepresentation. For myself, I am 
deeply pained that any misunderstanding should 
have occurred. Still more grieved am I that up 
to the present time no peaceful sulution of our 
differences has been found, knowing that the 
best interest of both parties is seriously menaced 
by the prospect of a strike. 

H. Broapuurst, Stonemason. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Newcastle.—The Snow-street School-Building 
Committee recommended the acceptance of Mr. 
Whichello’s tender for 9,6001. for the erection of 
the Snow-street Schools. in reply to Mr. 
Luckley, it was explained that Mr. -Whichello 
had originally tendered for 9,4501., but had 
afterwards discovered that he had made a 
mistake of 1,000/. On the architect (Mr. 
Johnson) having effected certain alterations in 
the plans, Mr. Whichello had submitted the 
present tender. The tender was accepted. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


An ordinary general meeting was held at the 
Rooms of the Association, 212, Great Brunswick- 
street, Dublin, on Thursday evening, the 26th 
ultimo, the president, Mr. J. J. O'Callaghan, 
in the chair. 

Mr. R. C. Millar read a paper on “ Levelling,” 
explaining the level, and mode of using the 
instrument. In the discussion which followed, 
Mr. J. Longfield, C.E., described a field-book 
very much in use in America, in which there 
are but three columns in place of five, and the 
reduction of the levels is done as the survey 


As this was the final meeting of the session, 
a ballot then took place for the election of a 
committee and officers for next session, Messrs. 
Allen and Swan being scrutineers, which 
resulted as follows :— 
President.—Mr. J. J. O’Callaghan. 
Vice-President.—Mr. W. M. Mitchell. 
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Committee.—Messrs. Chas. H. Brien, Thos. H. 
Longfield, Daniel J. Freeman, R. 8. Swan, J. L. 
Robinson, Geo. ©. Henderson, Wm. Butler, 
W. G. Doolin, and R. D. O’Brien. 

The members of the committee so appointed, 
who were present, then retired, and on returning 
submitted the following list of officers to the 
general meeting, which unanimously confirmed 
their election :— 

Treasurer.—Mr. Daniel J. Freeman. 

Librarian.—Mr. W. G. Doolin. 

Anuditors.—Messrs. J. Holmes and W. Fennell. 

Hon. Secs.—Messrs. Thos. H. Longfield and 
John L. Robinson. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hastings and St. Leonards.—The chief stone 
of the new church to be erected in Priory-road, 
on the West-hill, has been laid. Mrs. Mendham, 
(sister of the Rev. W. T. Turner, Ore), has pur- 
chased a site, and completed arrangements for the 
erection, at her own cost. The spot chosen is just 
north of Belle-vue-terrace, at the point where 
the new Plynlimmon-road joins Priory-road. 
Messrs. Jeffery & Skiller, the architects, designed 
a building in the Early English style, comprising 
nave, aisles, chancel, tower, and vestry, and 
affording seats for 340 persons. Mr. John Howell 
was chosen builder, and his men commenced 
work in January last. The walls had reached 
the floor-level about Easter, and it was then 
intended to lay the memorial stone; but a 
legal difficulty having arisen as to the patronage 
of the new church, a delay occurred until the 
matter was satisfactorily settled. The walls, 
meanwhile, had been proceeded with, and have 
now attained a considerable height. At the east 
end the work was suspended. The commemo. 
rative stone was placed just above the floor-line 
of the chancel, below the east window. 

Winkleigh.—Considerable progress has been 
made this year with the restoration of All Saints’ 
Church, under the architect, Mr. J. F. Gould, of 
Barnstaple, and his clerk of works. Exteriorly, 
the church is almost complete, little requires to 
be done, and already a greater part of the 
glazing is put into the new windows ; the glass 
being supplied by Mr. Pepper, of London. Some 
time, however, must elapse before the interior is 
thoroughly restored; but a good deal of the 
work is in a forward state, and although no seats 
are yet to be seen, and the marble and alabaster 
pulpit is not in position, nevertheless much of 
the heavy constructional work has been got over. 
The oak work of the various roofs appears to be 
nearly complete. The roofs are rich in carved 
work, some of it old, but much new, and these 
are being made more elaborate by the chromatic 
decoration that is being applied to them.. This 
is now in the hands of Mr. J. Thorne, of Crediton, 
decorator. The carved bosses, wall-plates, crest- 
ings, angels, and the front faces of the ribs,— 
these lay very close to each other,—are painted, 
whilst the body of the roof is left plain. The 
decoration of the north aisle is almost complete, 
and the Loosedown aisle is now in the hands of 
the artist; the nave has yet to be commenced. 
The floors are all laid ready to take the seating, 
and the tiles for the avenues, supplied by Messrs. 
Minton, Hollins, & Co., of Stoke-upon-Trent, have 
arrived. Most of the carved wood and stone 
work in connexion with the outside and inside of 
the church is complete; and the carving of the 
oak seat-ends, of which there is an unbounded 
selection of designs,—scarcely any of the bench- 
ends being alike,—are being proceeded with. 
The decorative treatment the inside walls are 

undergoing is a revival of ancient sgraffiti work. 
The colours used in this ornamental plastering, 
at Winkleigh, are Spanish brown, for the ground, 
with light grey Bridgwater lias lime surface. 
This work upon the north aisle walls, and the 
north wall of the nave, is finished, the ornamen- 
tation taking the form of running bands of 
varied designs. The architect has been assisted 
in the manipulation by his clerk of works, Mr. 
George Vickery. The sculpture of the tympanum, 
over the south-west doorway, is now under con- 
sideration, and the subject having been decided 
upon, we believe it is to be at once proceeded 
with. The bells, by Mesers. Mears & Stainbank, 
of Whitechapel, arrived several months ago, and, 
to the number of six, were hung in the places 
they are to occupy in the tower. It is deemed 
advisable, however, not to ring them until the 
church is finished, and the new work has had 
time to settle. Mr. J. Dendle, builder, of Barn- 
staple, has the whole of the carpenter’s and 
joiner’s work in hand; and the seating is being 


made principally at his workshops in that town, 
and under the eye of the architect, who also has 
offices at Barnstaple. Mr. Harry Hems has in 
hand the contract for the sculpture and the 
carving, in wood and stone. Mr. Pinckard, the 
donor of the funds for carrying out this work, is 
represented by the Rev. W.T. A. Radford, M.A., 
of Down St. Mary. 

Wentworth.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church, to be erected by Earl Fitzwilliam, in 
memory of his lordship’s parents, has been laid at 
Wentworth. Mr. J. L. Pearson, of London, is 
the architect, and the contractor, Mr. W. G. 
Booth, of London. The edifice willbe 40 yards 
in length, and will be built of Dunford Bridge 
and Darfield stone. At the west end will bea 
porch leading into the nave, which is 46 ft. wide. 
There will be north and south transepts and two 
side aisles. At the east end of the church will 
be the chancel, 19 ft. by 25 ft.; and a vestry, 
12 ft. by 17 ft. The space between the nave and 
the chancel will be occupied by the organ and 
choir on one side, and on the other by the pew 
of the Fitzwilliam family. Over that portion of 
the church between the nave and chancel a 
tower will be raised to the height of 87 ft.; 
from the tower a spire will be carried to the 
height of 96 ft., making the total height from 
the floor-line 103 ft. There will be a large clock 
on the north side of the tower. The stonework 
inside will be of dressed ashlar. 

Great Gransden.—The old church of Great 
Gransden has been reopened after restoration. 
The roofs throughout (excepting that of the 
south porch) have been taken off, repaired, and 
newly leaded; the old north porch has been 
replaced by a new one, with provision for the 
heating-chamber; and a new organ-chamber 
and vestry are added on the north side of the 
chancel, with a large arch opening into the 
chancel, the vestry being separated from the 
organ-chamber by the old rood-screen. The 
windows of the aisles and clearstory have been 
repaired, and reglazed with glass of agreeable 
tints, and ample provision is made for ventila- 
tion. A new floor above the apex of the tower- 
arch is added for the ringers, and lighted by 
new quatrefoil windows on the north, south, and 
west sides of the tower. The tower, now no 
longer needed as a vestry, has been thrown open 
to the church; the arch is the original one, and 
under it is placed the font. The whole of the 
internal stonework has been cleaned and re- 
faced. A new stone string-course is added the 
whole length of the nave on both sides, and 
moulded stone corbels to the nave roof. The 
internal walls have been faced anew with stucco. 
Original oak open seats have been utilised, and 
new ones made to correspond. The seats and 
nave piers up to the springing of the arches had 
at some time or other received a coat of thick 
black paint; this necessitated in the case of the 
seats the steeping of every portion in strong 
solutions to effect its removal, and in the case of 
the piers the actual reworking of the stone. 
Round the walls of the aisles is a panelled dado 
or wainscot. It has a moulded and battlemented 
capping about a foot above the top of the seats. 
The floor of the nave is paved throughout with 
red and blue tiles, in various patterns; the 
chancel being paved with Maw & Co.’s tesselated 
pavement, and the altar-space of the same 
material, but more costly. The entrance to the 
churchyard has been improved by the new 
boundary-wall being brought nearer to the road, 
and new stone piers, with dwarf stone wall and 
low ornamental fencing fixed upon ir. The 
whole of the works bave been carried out (under 
the superintendence of Mr. G. Vialls, architect, 
London) by Mr. Brown, of Lynn; the stone- 
work having been executed by Mr. Wade, of St. 
Neot’s. The original contract exceeded 2,5001., 
but as the work proceeded it was found that 
considerable additions would have to be made 
to render the restoration complete, the carrying 
ry y which brought the total cost up to 
> 








University College Architecture. —The 
following is a list of prizes presented in Pro. 
fessor T. Hayter Lewis's class on June 27th :— 
Fine Art (senior class). Donaldson silver medal 
H. Saxon Snel!, jun., of London ; certificate, 
Frederick W. Sturge, of Gloucester. Junior 
class. Prize, Frederick W. Sturge, of Gloucester ; 
certificate, H. Saxon Snell, jun., of London. 
Construction (senior class). Donaldson silver 
medal, W. H. Haynes, of London. Junior class. 
Prize, H. Saxon Snell, jun., of London. 








SCHOOL-BUILVING NEWS. 


Faringdon.—A schoolroom just erected on the 
Lechmere-road has been opened. The work hag 
been carried out by Mr. Williams, of Abingdon, 
from the plans of Messrs. Lansdowne & Shop. 
land, of Swindon. The entire cost has been 
about 8001. The style is Early Gothic, and 
there are two entrances—one for boys and oue 
for girls,—and two separate play-grounds, 
The building has been erected in the form of 
the letter T, and it is well-lighted and ventilated. 
From the roof are suspended four star burners 
of six jets each. The roof is open timber, stained 
and varnished. The school is built of local 
stone, with Bath stone dressings. A large 
clock has been presented to the school by Messrs, 
Abel, jewellers, Market-place. Mr. Walters, 
M.P., was present, and addressed the meeting. 

Burford. — The foundation stone of a new 

school and school-house at Burford, has been 
laid by the Hon. Miss Rushout, sister of Lord 
Northwick. The edifice, which is to be erected 
from designs by Mr. Ernest A. Day, of Wor- 
cester, will comprise a school-room, 32 ft. 
18 ft., and a class-room, 16 ft. by 12 ft., with 
a house for master and mistress; the whole, 
with the play-ground and garden, occupying 
half an acre of ground, which Lord Northwick 
(at whose sole expense the school will be built 
and maintained), has purchased from the rector 
of Barford, besides a portion of half an acre 
of glebe land on the Lockyey, which his 
lordship has also giveu. Mr. Page Manson, of 
Tenbury, is the contractor for the brick, stone, 
and plaster work ; the woodwork will be executed 
by his lordship’s staff of carpenters, under the 
superintendence of the foreman, Mr. 8. Dovery. 
The site is central and convenient, being close 
to the rectory and the church. 

Aldeburgh.—On opening tenders for building 
new schools here, according to plans and specifi. 
cations, prepared by Mr. Barnes, of Ipswich, 
the tenders received were found to be four, 


viz., from Mr. Luff and Messrs. Gibbons, ~ 


Ipswich ; Smyth & Sons and Wright & Son, of 
Aldeburgh. The lowest (1,2431. 53. 2d.) was 
that of Messrs. Smyth & Sons, and this was 
accepted. The promises of cash to the present 
time amount to about 1,3001., é.e., supposing 
the present National Schools realise the sum 
expected: thus it is hoped everything is pro- 
vided for the successful carrying out of the 
proposed scheme. 

Dartmouth (Devon).—The School Board of the 
borough of Dartmouth are building their first 
school, for 140 boys, 140 girls, and 85 infants, in 
an open part of that town, called the Higher. 
street. The foundation-stone was laid by Mr. 
Mark Fox, J.P., &c., the mayor, who attended 
with the council and its officers in state for that 
purpose, on Wednesday, the 18th ult. There 
was also a public luncheon, over which Mr. T. J. 
Matthews, chairman of the School Board, pre. 
sided. Mr. Thomas Lidstone, of Dartmouth, 
diocesan surveyor, is the architect; and the 
Messrs. Winsor, Nunn, & Rowe are the contrac. 
tors. The cost of the buildings, after deducting 
the value of some old materials re-used, is 
1,6371. 14s. The buildings are to be completed 
in six months. 





Publications, 





Effective Sections of Girders. By A. D. Dawnar, 
EC.E. No. 25, Walbrook. 1873. 
Arcuitects have often felt the want of ready- 
calculated sections of girders, suitable for all 
spans and all kinds of building. Mr. A. D. 
Dawnay, to meet thie want, has just now issued 
a sheet of them which can scarcely fail to be 
found useful. The iron used is supposed to be 
equal to a tensile strain of 20 tons per square 


inch, and the girders are designed with the ~ 


plates and angles most readily obtainable. 





Plan of the Temple Church, London. By T. 
GoopMaN, Cliff-town, Southend, 1873. 
Mr. THomas GoopMAN has published a plan of 
the Temple Church, as the first of an intended 
series of illustrations of the round churches, 
handed down to us from the Order of Knights 
Templars. The plan has been executed by 
actual m:asorement, so as to distinguish the 
more ancient portions of the church from the 
rest, and also to afford a comparison of the 
building with others of the same class. The 
author says it has been “ prepared with great 





care,” and, after some examination, we fally 
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admit the correctness of this assertion. It is a 
very interesting plan of a supremely interesting 
building. 











Tue Leisure Hour has some pertinent obser- 
vations on “The Spirit of Unrest.”—“There is a 
feverish spirit about which, while it seems to 
promote a kind of activity which some admire, 
is really not the spirit of strength, and is no 
sign of healthy growth. It is well to be wake- 
ful, but there is a wakefulness which is a symp- 
tom of disorder. It is well to pursue an occupa- 
tion, but there is an eagerness of pursuit which 
absorbs us with excessive intensity. It is well 
to light the candle, but it is unwise to burn it at 
both ends. It is well to work, but it is possible 
for work to pass into such a strain to toil that 
the workman is consumed before he has any 
right to be worn out, And is not the spirit of 
these times one of unrest? The temper in 
which men live and work seems to become more 
importunate, and to spread its contagion. It 
invades even those places which have long 
enjoyed repose. There is, no doubt, still some 
difference between the pulse of life in town and 
in the country ; but the difference is gradually 
disappearing. We take pride to ourselves for 
having covered the face of the Jand with rail- 
ways, and by means of the wire brought remote 
districts into immediate communication with 
the metropolis and each other. In 
striving to be masters everywhere, we make 
ourselves universal servants, And our boast of 
liberty is seen in the creation of a new species 
of slaves. We are ground by the machinery 
with which we affect to supersede or assist 
labour, and wear ourselves out in the prosecu- 
tion of that which is intended to save us from 
trouble.” 








Miscellanen, 


Trial of Street Cabs at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition.—A trial of the street cabs 
which have entered the competition set on foot 
by the Society of Arts, has taken place at the 
International Exhibition, in the vacant ground 
on the western side of the building, and was 
conducted by the committee by which the 
awards are to be made. The trial was merely 
preliminary to others that are to follow. Im- 
provement of the Hansom seems to have been 
the object on which most of the competitors 
have set their hearts, though why this should be 
so we can hardly see. To get rid of the two- 
wheeled cab in all its forms as a dangerous 
nuisance would be more desirable. The writer 
of this has several times seen the cabman, and 
once the passenger, pitched out of it headforemost 
over the horse, on occasions when the animal 
suddenly stumbled and came down, throwing up 
behind and forward round the wheels the body 
of the cranky and dangerous “safety” vehicle. 
Besides, it is either insufferaby draughty, or close 
and stuffy. Nodoubt asa close box the pitching 
out of the passenger might be stems at the 
cost of the window-glass,—and of the victim’s 
face ; but the whole thing isan abomination. In 
the competition there are but few four-wheeled 
cabs. The most noteworthy example possesses, 
it is maintained, the great advantage of being 
used, open or closed, with scarcely any trouble, 
and without any complicated mechanism likely 
to get out of order. The judges will give their 
awards on a future day, but of course, in a 
matter like this, the ultimate decision will rest 
with the public, 


Ships’ Lights and Board of Trade.— Mr. 
Harvie, manufacturer of ships’ lights, has had 
printed at the Glasgow City Steam Printing 
Works, and circulated, a letter to Mr. T. Gray, 
assistant secretary, Marine Department, Board 
of Trade, showing how the abortive results 
of the recent ship light competition were 
occasioned ; also the past blundering and incom. 
petency of the Board of Trade regarding ship 
lights. In this letter Mr. Harvie shows why he 
declines from self-respect to take any part in 
the renewed competition which has been called 
for. As we have here only one side of the 
question, of course we are not in a position to 
express any opinion on it. 


Dorchester Borough Surveyorship.—It 
is stated on authority, says the Dorset 


Chronicle, that Mr. John Wood has relinquished 
the office of surveyor under the Town Council. 
Several of the former candidates for the post 
have been communicated with. . 
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alarming outbreak of fever has occurred at 
Wrington, according to the Bristol Times. The 
medical officer of the Chard Sanitary Authority 
says, that when residing at Wrington, and during 
the years 1868, 1869, and 1870, the vestry, at 
that time the sewer authority, defeated every 
attempt he made to put the village in a sanitary 
condition. In vain he pointed out to them that 
the whole village was a subterraneous hotbed of 
sewage deposit, requiring only a little stimulus 
to cause it to again break forth into a severe 
epidemic, such as the one which visited it in 
1866, in 1868, in 1870, and from which it is now 
suffering. About 150 cesspits and the cleansing 
of two slaughter-houses ran into the water. 
courses, and the effluvium at times was sicken- 
ing and pestiferous. The very village pump, 
which is now supposed to be the cause of some 
of the fever, in 1870 had sewage soaking into it, 
and the same may be said of many of the wells. 
Mr. Scarth, the present rector, who came into 
the living in 1871, would not reside at the rectory 
until he had succeeded in obtaining a perfect 
system of pipe drainage. This was finished in 
November, 1872, but up to the present time very 
few of the houses have been connected with it, 
and a house drain even connected with a sewer, 
if improperly trapped, is a certain producer of 
fever—a mere distillery of poison. This is only 
one of many villages, in a most unsanitary state, 
in the Axbridge Union. An independent officer 
of health should be appointed. 


Society for Improving the Condition of 
the Labouring Classes.—The annual meeting 
of this society has been held at Willis’s Rooms, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury in the chair. The 
report read by the secretary, Mr. C. Payne, 
stated that the society had been exceedingly 
successful in all its operations. The chairman 
said the society was a model one. Its promoters 
had proved that houses could be erected at a 
certain cost, in which the poor could live in 
comfort and decency. Their example had been 
followed by the Peabody trustees, Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, and by many workmen’s societies. 
It had been found that the adaptation of houses 
was a cheap way of providing good rooms for 
the poor, enabling them to live in tenements 
without disease, disorder, or overcrowding. 
The great mass of the people desired improved 
dwellings, and he was certain that wholesome 
houses enabled the poor to earn more money, as 
they were less liable to illness. This society 
and other organisations were doing, and had 
done, much good, but he felt they had scarcely 
commenced, and certainly had hardly touched 
the great evil of overcrowding. What was 
wanted were dwellings for the very poor, whose 
incomes were about 10s. or 12s.a week. The 
well.paid artisan had plenty of house accom- 
modation, but the very poor were crowded 
together in ill-ventilated rooms—two, three, and 
even four families inone room. The Right Hon. 
Cowper-Temple, M.P., Canon Conway, and others 
addressed the meeting. 


Public Abattoirs for London.— Dr. Letheby, 
medical officer for the City of London, was 
examined_recently before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on noxious busi- 
nesses, and gave evidence strongly in favour 
of the abolition of private slaughter-houses and 
the substitution of public abattoirs similar to 
those of Paris, Berlin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 
He recommended that the Whitechapel butchers 
should repair to Deptford, where the Corporation 
of London had plenty of space, and he suggested 
that the north-western and western portions of 
the metropolis might for the present be served 
by the abattoirs in the neighbourhood of the 
New Cattle-market, Copenhagen-fields. When 
asked whether the metropolitan butchers would 
not feel that a certain resposibility was taken 
off their shoulders if animals were slaughtered 
at public abattoirs, he replied that the most 
respectable men in the trade now dealt largely 
at the Dead Meat-market. Dr. Letheby added 
that he saw no reason why an immediate sani- 
tary reform might not be carried out by utilising 
Deptford and Copenhagen-fields until abattoirs 
in the outskirts of the metropolis could be 


provided. 

The North Cambridgeshire Cottage 
Hospital.—Miss Trafford Southwell has just 
announced an additional gift to this hospital of 
5,0001. to the endowment fund, and an annuity 
of twenty guineas during her life. Miss South- 
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An Order of Merit, Scientific, Artistic, 
and Li .—Earl Stanhope, in the House 
of Lords, on Friday in last week, moved an 
address, praying her Majesty to institute an 
order of merit for those who had deserved 
well of their country in literature, art, or 
science. The order of the Bath, his lord- 
ship remarked, had no doubt been greatly 
extended, but its civil department was confined 
to persons in the public service. It had not 
always been so, for Sir Joseph Banks had in 
his day received the red ribbon. The absurdity 
of the present rule might be shown by a single 
illustration. The Queen had been advised to 
grant the Bath to Professor Owen, because he 
held a salaried appointment under the Crown; 
but he apprehended that it would not be in her 
power, under existing rules, to confer a similar 
distinction upon an equally eminent man, Sir 
Charles Lyell. As for the contempt which was 
sometimes poured upon stars and ribbons, he 
could only say that similar language might just 
as well be applied to the flag of England. Larl 
Granville, while very much agreeing with the 
noble earl, saw great practical difficulties in the 
way of carrying his motion into effect, and 
adduced a few weak arguments against the 
motion, which was negatived without a division, 
after Lord Houghton, as a sort of compromise, 
had urged the further extension of the Order of 
the Bath. 


The Musical Education of the Blind.—An 
enthusiasticand crowded meeting, on behalf of the 
Royal Normal Academy of Music for the Blind, 
has been held in the Mansion House, under the 
presidency of the Lord Mayor. Amongst those 
present were the Marquis of Westminster, Lord 
Shaftesbury, Sir Rutherford Alcock, Sir T. 
Gladstone, Sir H. Johnstone, M.P., Mr. Alfred 
de Rothschild, and various other influential 
gentlemen. Letters of apology for non-attend- 
ance were received from Mr. Edwards, M.P., 
who enclosed 1001., the firm of Messrs. Roths- 
child enclosing 3001., and others, enclosing sub. 
scriptions. The Lord Mayor, in course of his 
address, remarked that the experiment was not 
& new one, as for some time a small college had 
been established at Sydenham, and he entirely 
agreed with those who had watched the growth 
of the college that it should be so enlarged as to 
be able to accommodate those who applied to it 
throughout the United Kingdom. It was hoped 
that when the college was out of debt it would 
be made almost self-supporting by the payments 
of the scholars. Appropriate resolutions were 
unanimously passed in favour of the object in 
view,—the opening of a subscription-list, and 
aiding the committee to raise 25,0001. required 
for the establishment of the college on a 
nent and en basis for the higher and 
musical education of the blind. The committee 
have already collected 6,0001., and about 1,0001. 
more were collected at the meeting. 

The Fracture of Cast-iron Pier Cylinders. 
Mr. J. C. Trautwine, in a communication to the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute on the fracture 
of cast-iron pier cylinders, says:—“It is not, 
perhaps, generally known to the profession that 
cast-iron cylinders, composed of sections bolted 
together through inside horizontal flanges, and 
filled with concrete, as is usual when employing 
them for bridge-piers, &c., have, in several 
instances in the United States, split or cracked 
asunder entirely around the circumference, 
under the influence of severe cold weather. The 
reason of this, I presume, is that the outer and 
more exposed cylinder tends to contract to a 
greater degree than the inside and more shel. 
tered concrete, and that the hold which the 
inside flanges have upon the solidified concrete 
in which they are embedded, prevents the con- 
traction from taking place without rupture of 
the cylinder. Unless suitable means be applied 
to prevent this, the efficiency of such cylinders 
may be much impaired. It has been suggested 
that an inside lining of vertical wooden staves, 
projecting inward as far as the flanges do, will 
be an effective remedy. Other methods will no 
doubt present themselves. My object is merely 
to give greater publicity to an important fact.” 
Devon New Police Offices and Barracks, 
to be used as the head quarters of the Devon 
Constabulary, have just been completed at 
Exeter, at a cost of about 5,000. The entire 
building, as well as the external fittings, have 
been carried out from the designs of Mr. E. H. 
Harbottle, of County Chambers, Exeter, archi- 
tect. The clerk of works was Mr. James Jerman, 
of Exeter. The builders were Messrs. Moass, of 











well has contributed in all 16,0001. to the 





hospital besides her annual subscription. 


Exeter. 
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Greetland and West Vale Mechanics’ 
Hall.—The foundation-stone of a Mechanics’ 
Institute has been laid here. The work was com. 
menced in March last, and has progressed rapidly. 
The total cost, including land, is estimated at 
2,9001., and the building is to comprise a large 
hall for public entertainments on the first floor, 
having an orchestra, gallery, and waiting-room 
accommodation. The ground-floor is set apart 
for news-rooms, class-rooms, offices, and other 


A Water-Saw.—In a report on the me- 
chanical inventions shown at the International 
Exhibition, 4 propos of the sand-blast, the Rev. 
A. Rigg, says the Newcastle Courant, suggests 
that there may be a property in water which 
has not been utilised. ‘While standing,” he 
remarks, “near a new steam-boiler, which was 
being tested under water-pressure, and when 
the load was near its maximum, a small and 
(except when the sun shone upon it so that the 





conveniences. On the lower level of the base- 


light was decomposed) imperceptible jet ap- 


ment are to be the keeper’s residence, fire-engine | peared: the writer was about to pass his i 
rooms, and cellaring. The lower end of the | across it, when the workman said, ‘Don t do 
structure will be left unfinished for the present, | that, sir; a boy had his finger cut off with one 
but it is intended at some future time to erect a| of those jets.’ Might not a jet of water be used 
shop and dwelling-house at this point. The ae as a saw ?” 

of architecture is Italian, freely treated, and the 

edifice is being carried out from the designs of eer ene — none 
Messrs. Horsfall, Wardle, & Patchett, Halifax. — — che Yhome pecenens achien delenit 


The Royal Acad —The conversazione take steps to procure the release of the three 
on Wednesday oneling tn was a brilliant | carpenters convicted at the Central Criminal 
gathering, and a great success. A list of the | Court for intimidating a fellow workman in the 
persons present known in the ranks of art, science, | employ of Messrs. Jackson & Shaw, builders ; 
literature, wealth, and fashion, would fill a page. | but a reply has been received to the effect that 
Friends of the Academy look with some interest | the right hon. gentleman regrets that there is 
for the result of the e'ection of a secretary. | not sufficient ground to justify him in acceding 
Amongst the candidates, we hear of Mr. John | to the prayer of the memorial. 


Piggott, jun., Mr. W. Leverton Donaldson, Mr. 

J. Leighton, and Mr. Critchett. ‘The architec. | 4, 52° beg eng ee a Pee 
tural class appears to be making fair progress of June 13th, rasa Ni the burning of the : 
as to numbers. Some of our student readers palace of the Mikado of Japan. It was caused 
hould inquire into the lations and of : id * 

. q — mae s by a lady-in-waiting to the Emperor’s bride 
the class, and see to what extent it might be sooinen: Risestibdddemenis of cl 1 
useful to them. When facilities are provided, whi rd Sell cus: thie “Tien se op a 6B fire 
and not taken advantage of as they should be, | destroying a building valued at 2,000,000 dolls. 
the ardour of those who would strive to increase | — 45 the reault. Native troo ps nail sa mes 
such facilities is repressed, and harm is done. at hand, and preserved order, bat could do little 


Chester Cathedral.—The Dean and Chapter | else. 

held, as usual, a Chapter meeting last week, F 

when, in consequence of the absence of their t pa yp a Rees oe 

architect, Sir Gilbert Scott, their deliberations buildi . re oe , d ae ea 

in regard to the future work of restoring the aed d a pes sige. 

cathedral were considerably limited, but the fol- a a ore y one eabaeas ~8 me 

lowing resolutions were agreed to, and orders ae Wedn Fy si oy ys eae a laps 

given :—That the present roof of the choir ay nt ind yee ere ony on 
Alfred Williams to prepare plans, &c., for the 








should be decorated according to designs sub- contemplated works. 


mitted by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, and approved 
by Sir Gilbert Scott ; and that the walls of the 


The Statue of Sir James Outram for 


choir should be scraped. No decision as to the | tndia.—The bronze equestrian statue, by Mr. 
position of the screen separating the choir from | J 47 Foley, R.A., of Sir James Outram, com- 
the nave was come to, but it is understood that | missioned for India, has been set up on a tem- 


the dean and chapter are unanimously in favour porary wooden pedestal in Waterloo - place, 


of restoring the screen to its original position, 
and removing the present heavy and unsightly 
structure. 


Building Accident at New Reservoir, 
Malvern.—At the last Local Board meeting the 
surveyor gave an account of an accident at the 
new reservoir to an arch, from the too quick 
striking of the centre, the arch not having been 
turned forty-eight hours. More centres to carry 
on the work were on their way from Warwick to 
Malvern at the time of theaccident. He had no 
idea that the centre would be struck so quickly 
by the contractor, or certainly would not have 
allowed it. He considered the materials used 
were of a first-class nature. Mr. Haddon, archi- 
tect, and a member of the Board, said he found 
the design perfect. He thought the contractor 
deserving of censure for not properly centreing 
the arches. There was not sufficient concrete 
used, but that did not affect the cause of the 
accident. Mr. Archer thought the mortar was 
not of sufficient strength, nor the concrete pro- 
perly made. 


Proposed New Midland Institute and 
Coal for Yorkshire.—The mem- 
bers of the Midland Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, says the Sheffield Independent, have been 
desirous that a building large enough to accom. 
modate a number of persons, should be erected 
in some part of the Yorkshire coal-field. The 
council of the Association or Institute have 
the matter under consideration, and it is not 
unlikely that an appeal will be made to the 
district coal-cwners for the purpose of erecting 
a building which will also act as a sort of coal 
exchange, with offices, &c., at which the repre- 
sentatives of the various collieries can meet and 
transact their business. At present there is no 
public building to represent the trade, and 
business has chiefly to be transacted at hotels 
and inns in the va: ious towns. 


* Large Bricks.—Colonel Andrew Derrom, of 
Paterson, U.8., bas taken out a patent for form. 
ing bricks into very large blocks, to be used in 


Pall-mall. It weighs seven tons. In a few 
weeks it will be shipped for India. 








TENDERS 


For the reconstruction of Matthews-road, Walton-on- 
Thames. Mr. James Bateman, surveyor :— 








ONO 5 sepessinsntnnsioerinonminie £759 0 0 
Nicholson & Goddard  .......ssce00 678 6 0 
Farley 561 0 0 
Stewart ww. 650 0 0 
PONG isc oss ceasssscneqvetriniiotmadesebinnbie® 430 0 0 





For new additions to Rose Bank, &c., at Reigate, for 
Mr. R. Russell. Mr. J. F. Mathews, architect, Quan- 
tities — Do 





ightin , Brothers ........... £2,451 10 
Ok sees « 2,42 00 
Beragg & Waycott ..........c00000+ 2,227 9 O 
Holdsworth .......00.....0.sccceseeees 2,087 10 0 
oe SARE IEEE SCS a 1,970 0 0 
Higgimbottom ..........csccccseeseses 1, 0 
Willcox (accepted) ............000.0 1 0 


3,650 
* House and carriage-drive only. 





For erecting new schools and master’s house, at Dal- 
ham, Suffolk. Mr. E.R. Blatchley, architect :— 





Rowling & Sharp  ......ccccssesscesees £470 0 0 
For works, Grange Park-road, Leyton, for Mr. Read, 
Mr, J. Knight, surveyor :— 
Bulford (accepted)  ......s00000.s000 £315 10 0 





For nine warehouses, in Dantzic-street, Thorniley-bow, 
and Well-street, Manchester, for Peverley & lakey, 
Messrs. Edmund J. Sherwood & Richard mas, jun. 
arehitects. Quantities supplied. (The excavating an 
basement stories already let to Samuel Adshead for the 
sum of 1,335.) :— mi 

WENO fico dessdtadicidsccicsoeed £10,450 0 





Greenup & Co, it waees 
SOEUR: | icc nidnetnlitehceanepeacelilia 




















the erection of buildings in sections, d 


@ocoecoeoscooooooosooo 
@eoooceceocoocoocecoooco°o 


Neil & Sons .......... anacccacancccncee. By 
Adshead (accepted) .....0000000. 8,500 





[Jory 5, 1873. 




















For alterations and additi: Buckhurst, near Woking. 
ham, for Mr. O. T. Mardoch, Mz, Hdwasd Pewee, ore, 
tect. Quantities supplied :— 

Perry, Brothers ....rcees ponnannne £7,237 0 0 
Barnicoat 7,021 0 0 
Bhrives & SON ..rccccorssessersreoreee 6,946 0 0 
King & Sons ..........0000 paacensavean . 6,672 0 0 
Silver & Sons  ....sccssrsesseveeserase 6,584 0 0 
6,481 0 0 
Serivener & White ....,....00+ coves 6,474 0 O 
Newman & Mann  ........:sseeseree 6,444 0 0 
F 6,310 0 @ 
Colle & BON® .6..00000csseccccerseceosee 6,287 0 0 
,209 0 0 
tious Sons (accepted $008 ° 4 
Adamson & we 
Niblett & Sons ( etwas . 564 0 0 
For rebuilding the premises of the London and Coun 
nell, roo 


Bank, Aldersgate-street. Mr. C. Om y Par 
tect, —— by Mr, James Schofield : 








Oreland & CO, ..scce.sssresseveeces £9,175 0 0 
Cooke & Green  .......cssseceesseees 8,790 0 0 
Simpson 8,727 0 0 
IEE BS OB iescscenassnnscegnroioenee 8,395 0 0 
TEE OE TIDE eceteccncnceccannssenseenie 8,342 0 0 
Conder ... ig 8,295 0 0 
Hill & Sous (accepted) ..........0 8,234 0 0 





For building St. Luke's Church, Cambridge, Mr. 
William smith, architect :— 














Bhar sae ° 9 

| E ercsemeereersacees aity - - 
Bell & Sons ........000+.+ eseiniveciingn 0.0 
Brown 3,175 0 0 
BEINN. cn scincncnnctasnceasnesnesenses 3,100 0 0 
LOO i iach sivccecoveosscvvensiicies oh By 00 
Thoday (accepted) .........c+r--s000 2 00 

For building new schools, at. Lene, Leicestershire. Mr, 

William Smith, architect :— : 

Richardson (accepted) ..... £358 0 0 








For restoring church, at Hargham, Norfolk, Mr. 
William Smith, architect :— 
Ward (accepted) ......scsserersrerere £470 08 0 


For ten cottages, Angel-road, Edmonton, Messrs. 
Kennard & Buck, architects :— 
Blegg (accepted) ........crcercerereee £1,200 0 0 








For buildings at the London Jute Works, Ponder’s- 
architects :— 


mig HROUR 2s. <onictes omiaoecoyonns i re . : 

ayes & Ramage ......... canteens oo. ay 

Rix & BROW | ccccccscenscvccccsceeone 26 0 0 

Field & Son ...........ssccsccsveseeres 2,170 0 0 

Crooks Oe: Wall ....énescesiscccaseonss i 00 
Ditto, in concrete (accepted) 1,825 0 0 





For new Wesleyan chepel, at Raunds, Northampton- 
shire. Mr. W. Ranger, architect :— 















Perkins £3,730 0 0 
Fleteher ... 2,989 0 0 
Richardson, Brothers 2,890 0 0 
Strether & Lovell ... 2,784 0 0 
Smith & Son .......... 2,770 0 0 
OORROS > .dcnencsntiitrodcindnse on sities . 2,763 0 0 
Vickers ‘ 2,70 0 0 
Holdaworth | .,...0....,-ccccossesseress 2,340 0 0 





For the erection of a villa residence, at Lower Syden. 
ham, for Mr, G. Gough. Mr. W. 8. 5ams, architect ;— 
Byth £350 0 
Eathey ... 
Wightingals ..........-s<ssesssessevaseasee 
Blackmore & Morley . 
Wagner ( ted) 
Aitchinson & Walker 











coocoo 
ecooscseo 








For villa, on Plot 12 E., Crystal Palace Park Estate, 
for Mr, Evans. (Revised tender.) Mr, John Norton, 
architeet. Quantities by Mr. 8. J. Thacker :— 

Tibbitt, jun, (aceepted)  ......+. £.,687 0 0 





For works, Canal-road, Hoxton (Contract 1), for 
Messrs. Dottridge & Barr. Mr. C,S, Aubrey, 8urveyor:— 
Bulford (accepted) ........cccseeeeee £729 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


0, E.—J, L.—B.—M. P.—Professor L.—Reveal. —A. L.—F, H. M.— 
Quondam.—J. & Co.—H. Son, & H.—8. & T.—E.—H,. C.—J. L— 
H. R. W.—A. W.—F. H. C. (offer would be useless), 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the authors 








SITUATIONS WANTED.—Advertisements of this class are inserted 
at the following rate, viz. :— 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under ,......... 2s, 64. 
Each additional line (about ten words) .......... Os. 6d. 
Halfpenny stamps accepted for ameunts under 5s. 








The Publisher cannot be responsible for TEstI- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Copits 
ONLY should be sent, ‘ 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m 
on THURSDAY, 





PwCee tg Oo rw es at we Lee ek 





